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PREFACE 


recipients of unsolicited monographs) all the rest. 
A combination of inside experience with detached 
scrutiny is not without its value. 

One other explanation. With a view to eliminating 
non-essentials I have taken leave to dispense with the 
honorific, or conventional, “Mr” throughout. The 
eminent deceased will not be conscious of the de- 
privation (or so I assume), and their successors will, 
I trust, not be pained by it unduly. Finally, it will 
reduce the number of footnotes if I make general 
acknowledgement here to four books to which I have 
been constantly indebted — H. R. Fox-Bourne’s English 
Newspapers; P.E.P.’s* Report on the British Press; Sir 
Edward Cook’s Delane; and J. L. Hammond’s C. P. 
Scott, 

WILSON HARRIS 

A B I N G E R, January 1945 

Note to Third Impression. I am grateful to 
reviewers and others for pointing out certain minor 
errors, which I have taken the opportunity of 
correcting in this impression. W. H. 

September 1943 


* Political and Economic Planning. 



THE DAILY PRESS 

Chapter I 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESS 

The newspaper is the Englishman’s staple reading. 
That is true in spite of the vast annual output of 
books new and old, for it must be remembered that 
there are millions of people in Britain who hardly 
read a book a year. Nine-tenths of them read a daily 
paper, and more than mne- tenths a Sunday paper. 
The circulation of morning papers in 1956 was in 
the region of 13,000,000 copies a day, 95 for every 
hundred families, and 150 for every hundred families 
on Sunday; the totals have probably increased since 
then. The immensity of the responsibility thus thrown 
on the controllers of the Press needs no emphasis. 
In spite of the wireless (whose bearing on the Press 
is discussed later') the newspapers may properly be 
described as the eyes and ears of every man and 
woman in the land. It is on the papers that they 
depend for knowledge of the whole of contemporary 
life except that insignificant fraction of it which falls 
within the narrow limits of their physical vision. 
Through the papers they form their estimates of 
public men, of political issues, of foreign countries, 

’ P. 129 
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to a large extent of current literature and art. Every 
argument and discussion on current affairs that they 
engage in outside the sphere of their personal concerns 
is based on what they have read in the papeh. 

The Press, in consequence, must inevitably lead; 
but it may, and sometimes does, mislead. A good 
Press is as essential to a country's well-being as a 
good government, and the one is often the best 
security for the other; for a people adequately and 
honestly instructed on political issues by papers which, 
whatever party they may favour, refuse to distort facts 
for party ends will vote intelligently for the men and 
measures that the public interest demands. Great 
Britain, all things considered, may be counted fortu- 
nate in its Press — which is not to say for a moment 
that its papers are all that they might be. 

But what, in fact, does the Press, good, bad or 
indifferent, exist for? A definition of its proper func- 
tions is much to be desired, for in recent years the 
assumption of improper functions for the sake of 
circulation has been flagrant. To frame definitions 
is not difficult, and in this case plenty exist ready- 
made. “It has tried”, said a British Prime Minister 
of a particular paper some fifteen years ago, “ to unite 
the various functions of the Press — the function of 
the watch-dog, the function of the newsvendor and 
the function of the critic — and to unite them in the 
public service and in the public service alone.” To 
say that, it may with some reason be objected, is to 
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put first things second. The basic truth was better 
stated in the first sentence of the first issue of the 
existing Spectator ^ dated 6 July 1828, which ran: “The 
principal object of a newspaper is lo convey intelli- 
gence.” The principal, not the sole, object, for from 
the earliest days of newspapers in Great Britain in- 
telligence, or news, has regularly been reinforced by 
some measure of comment, or views. It is of news 
and views that the daily paper in Britain, as in most 
other countries, is compounded, though the propor- 
tion the two features bear to one another may vary 
considerably. Views, as represented by the leading 
article, have in the past assumed more prominence 
and carried more weight in British papers than in 
most others. That is not so true to-day as it was. 
The better American papers in particular are making 
the leading article, or editorial, an increasingly im- 
portant feature. 

Here, immediately, is raised the fundamental ques- 
tion, What IS news? — a question much less easy to 
answer than might appear. A dictionary defimtion, 
“new information of recent events”, is both accurate 
and adequate so far as it goes, but it does not in 
reality go very far. What recent events? Events, it 
must be assumed, of public interest. If the chief 
sub-editor sprains his ankle on the way to the office 
that is a recent event, but information about it is 
not news. A similar misfortune happening to the 
Prime Minister is. News, in short, must be about 
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something out of the ordinary, or concern someone 
out of the ordinary. As soon as the unusual becomes 
habitual it ceases to be news. There is sound |ournal- 
istic judgement in a remark made by C. P. Scott at 
a time when cases of appendicitis were either multi- 
plying or securing multiplied publicity as a result of 
the operation on King Edward VII. “When a para- 
graph appeared in the paper”, writes the present editor 
of The Manchester Guardian in a chapter contributed 
to Hammond’s C P. Scotty “saying that the'Honour- 
able Somebody had been operated on by Sir Frederick 
Treves, Scott sent a cross note, saying that it should 
not have been given, because (i) the Honourable 
Somebody is nobody; (li) all these people have 
appendicitis nowadays; (iii) Sir Frederick Treves 
operates on all of them.” On the other hand Lord 
Northcliffe, if indeed he was the author of the time- 
worn dictum that when a dog bites a man that isn’t 
news, when a man bites a dog that is, was (consciously 
no doubt) covering only half the ground. For the 
truth is, of course, that in spite of all that has been 
said the usual can be news just as much as the unusual. 
Any paper any day of the week gives half its space 
or more to reports of the usual — the proceedings of 
Parliament or local bodies, of the courts high and 
low, the stock-markets, football or cricket matches, 
the movements of shipping and the state of the 
weather. But the very fact that the usual tends to 
be dull puts a premium on the unusual, which is not. 
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A report of a speech by the Member for the St 
Augustine’s Division of Kent in the first decade of 
this century was apt to be a prosaic affair, but when 
the Member for St Augustine’s threw a book at 
Mr Winston Churchill across the floor of the House 
the incident, if of trifling political consequence, was 
news of the first order journalistically. 

This suggests a question of some importance — 
how far does the Press do well to lend itself to the 
purposes of persons or parties who find it profitable 
to exploit Press publicity for their particular ends 
(which may in themselves be mtrinsically either good 
or bad) ? When the suffragettes thirty years ago were 
breaking shop-windows and cutting up golf-greens 
and chaining themselves to railings and assaulting 
Cabinet Ministers they were committing acts which — 
unless, indeed, they disabled a Cabinet Minister — had 
no direct political relevance whatever. If the news- 
papers had decided to give such misdemeanours a 
bare mention or leave them unrecorded altogether, 
the campaign (I mean, of course, the campaign of 
violence, not the women’s suffrage movement) would 
have failed completely and the lawlessness would 
have ceased. Actually the papers, with or without 
intention, gave the demonstrators markedly pre- 
ferential treatment. If an out-of-work bricklayer had 
smashed a plate-glass window in the Strand and been 
fined or sentenced to imprisonment at Bow Street 
he would have been fortunate to achieve more than 
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a three-line “ brief” ; a suffragette could always count 
on at least a double heading. The papers decided 
independently but unanimously that the demonstra- 
tion in the one case was not news and in the other 
was. In the same way the effect of political fasts in 
India depends on the publicity they get; the papers 
become co-operating agents so far as they give them 
space. It IS a question not usually of complete 
suppression but of proportion. 

If this is something of a digression it is not there- 
fore irrelevant, for it is well to realize what the effect 
of overrating (and equally of underrating) the news- 
value of particular men or movements may be. In 
the case quoted a certain news-value did exist, for the 
element of the unusual was unquestionably present. 
And that is a necessary ingredient of a certain type 
of news. If there is joy in Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, in Fleet Street the joy is over the 
sinner that sinneth, provided the sin is in public and 
involves a sufficiently flagrant violation of the law. 
It is in one sense a tribute to our moral standards 
that as news vice is rated much higher than virtue. 
It is because the normal citizen is assumed to be 
virtuous, or at any rate law-abiding, that the abnormal 
citizen who is neither acquires his news-value. And 
because the greater the abnormality the greater the 
interest, the appeal of the exaggerated, the lurid, the 
sensational is in sections of the Press perennial and 
irresistible. 
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Broadly speaking, the function of the Press is to 
portray life, which means, for the daily paper, por- 
traying such aspects as it can of the life of yesterday. 
(The day before yesterday belongs already to a for- 
gotten past.) The words “such aspects as it can” 
perhaps need some explanation. To begin with, it can, 
if it has any regard for financial stability, portray 
only those aspects of life that interest its readers. 
And the great main streams of life, of course, do not. 
Trains run in thousands daily over the rails of Britain, 
north, south, east and west, and the fact impresses no 
one. But if one of the thousands runs off its rails, or 
into another, and kills half a dozen or so of its 
passengers, here at once is a lapse into the abnormal 
that becomes a subject for headlines. In the same 
way admirable and more or less orthodox sermons 
are preached by the thousand every Sunday from the 
pulpits of Britain, but it is rare for any sermon at all 
to be mentioned in the papers, unless the preacher 
has gone as much off the rails as the train and ad- 
vocated companionate marriage or denounced the 
disastrous opulence of bishops. And even of these 
nothing would be heard till the preacher’s vagaries 
became notorious, for there would, naturally enough, 
be no journahst in the church to report them. (I have 
had the curiosity to look up the issues of Tht Times 
for the middle of July 1 833, to see what reference was 
made to Mr Keble’s Assize Sermon — ^probably the 
most important sermon of the century, as things 
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turned out; Cardinal Newman always regarded it as 
the starting-point of the Oxford Movement. As I 
expected, there was no reference at all.) So it is in 
every other department of life. The Press, as has 
been said, takes the normal for granted and lays its 
emphasis on the abnormal. That is one reason why 
Chicago got a rather exaggerated reputation for 
gangsterism. 

The second limitation is, of course, that of space. 
No one who has not lived and worked in a daily- 
paper office can quite conceive to what lengths the 
selection of news has to be carried. More than ever 
to-day, when the wireless has reinforced the telegraph 
cable as a feeder of Fleet Street, the whole world is 
at the disposal of the papers as a gathering-ground 
for news. But there is never more than a limited 
number of pages available. That number is deter- 
mined mainly by a calculation of what it is remunera- 
tive to print in the light of the advertisement total 
each particular night, and out of the number space 
has to be allotted to a variety of features, each with 
its special claim — foreign, sport, literature, finance, 
letters, leader-page articles, and of course leading 
articles themselves. What remains when these and 
other categories have had their share is left for general 
home news, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
ordinary London daily paper in normal times has 
quite ten times as much copy coming into its office 
each evening as there is any possibility of using. 
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Whatever the actual proportion may be, it is obvious 
that on the news side selection and rejection is the 
main activity in a newspaper office every night. What, 
in such circumstances, is the function of the Press? 
To say simply that the most important news must 
be given is to beg the question altogether, for there 
is no known criterion by which such things can be 
measured. Approximation no doubt is possible, and 
with that we must perforce be content. At least it 
may be demanded that no consideration except in- 
trinsic importance, honestly estimated without arnere 
pensee, shall be allowed to determine choice. But it 
IS necessary to realize how completely misleading an 
impression skilfully selected facts can give. An am- 
bitious statesman might well say to a newspaper 
proprietor: “Give me control of your news columns 
and I care not who writes your leaders (or what he 
says).*’ By curtailment here and omission there a 
definite political colour can be subtly given to a 
whole page of news, and at times when party feeling 
IS running high the skilled eye can detect pretty 
frequent signs of that. 

Not a word, of course, can be said for such a prac- 
tice. It is a prostitution of the functions of the Press. 
No matter how violent or extreme the convictions 
a paper holds, the sole place (apart, perhaps, from an 
occasional signed article) for their expression is in its 
leader columns. The news columns must by their im- 
partiality and objectivity supply the reader with 
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dependable data by which he can form his views for 
himself, be they concordant or not with the paper’s 
own. The best papers observe that rule loyally. The 
old Morning Post was a good example. While its 
leader columns represented true-blue Conservatism 
It was printing daily without hesitation despatches 
from its foreign correspondents treating with scru- 
pulous fairness, often verging on sympathy, of liberal 
movements in the countries where they were posted. 
There are other papers which make no bones about 
sending out reporters with the specific commission, 
not to seek the truth wherever it leads, but to gather 
only facts tending to support some particular cam- 
paign that the paper happens to be running at the 
moment. News, or what passes for news, can be 
treated either way. 

On this vital question of the separation of news 
from comment, or the religious avoidance of what 
in current usage is termed tendenciousness, one 
axiom, “comment is free, facts are sacred”, has be- 
come classic, but the words lose much of their force 
if divorced, as they commonly are, from their context. 
What C. P. Scott said was : “ The newspaper is of 
necessity something of a monopoly, and its first duty 
is to shun the temptations of monopoly. Its primary 
office is the gathering of news. At the peril of its 
soul it must see that the supply is not tainted. Neither 
in what it gives nor in what it does not give, nor in 
the mode of presentation, must the unclouded face 
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of truth suffer wrong. Comment is free, facts are 
sacred. Propaganda, so-called, by this means is hateful. 
The voice of opponents no less than of friends has 
a right to be heard. Comment is also justly subject 
to a self-imposed restraint. It is well to be frank; 
it is even better to be fair.” ‘ The highest canons of 
journalism could find no better definition than that. 

Yet even this is not quite all the story. The question 
how far it is the function of the Press to give the 
public what the public wants is still worth asking. 
Here, of course, the element of competition enters in. 
It is convenient to speak genetically of the Press, but 
what is meant in fact is a number of individual news- 
papers, each of them intent on increasing its circula- 
tion at the expense of the others. In that campaign 
the odds are all on the paper that gives its readers 
what its readers want, as against a rival who gives 
them what it thinks they ought to have. There may 
be exceptions to the rule. J. L. Garvin once claimed 
in public that he had made The Observer succeed by 
giving the public what it didn’t want: so far as that 
was true it was a great achievement. But it is not a 
common achievement, and on the whole the papers 
arc right within limits to defer to the public taste. 
They exist, after all, to be read, which they will not 
be unless they give the public a reasonable measure 
of what it wants to read. Every paper of character, 
moreover, has a public of its own, with certain special 
* Hammond’s C. P. Scoff, p. q6. 
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interests for which it may properly cater. The rule 
of objectivity is not so immutable that that degree 
of deviation from it need be condemned. No one, 
for example, need complain if The Daily Herald gives 
fuller reports of the speeches of Labour leaders than 
The Daily Mail, or if more is to be learned about the 
activities of the Free Churches from The News 
Chronicle than from The Daily Express, That is a form 
of specialization to which only a purist would object, 
though even this can be carried so far as to transgress 
Scott’s rule that “the voice of opponents no less 
than that of friends has a right to be heard ”. 

What all this amounts to, shortly stated, is that 
the first function of the Press is to tell the truth, 
and if the question “What is truth?’’ is traditionally 
hard to answer there is much less difficulty about 
what is not-truth. Arnold Bennett made a character 
in one of his plays affirm that “journalists say a thing 
that they know isn’t true, in the hope that if they 
keep on saying it long enough it will be true”. That, 
of course, is a libel, and it is certainly not to be taken 
as representing Bennett’s own opinion, though there 
are passages in Upton Sinclair’s disturbing book The 
Brass Check which suggest that the allegation is — or 
was — substantially true of some sections of the 
American Press. H. W. Massingham, in an address 
he once gave on “The Press and the People”, quoted 
a declaration by Olive Schreiner that “a daily paper 
not based on an attempt to disseminate truth is a cup 
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of poison sent round every morning to debilitate the 
life of the people”. That need not be contested, and 
there can be no newspaper proprietor or editor who 
would admit that he aimed at anything but the dis- 
semination of truth. But it is well to be clear what 
this means or ought to mean. It is no mere question 
of calling black black and white white, or narrating 
some particular event substantially as it happened. 
There can be higher ideals in the world of journalism 
than that. It is a question of giving — or endeavouring 
honestly and persistently to give, for in this matter 
there can be no full attainment — an accurate, adequate 
and faithful picture of life as a whole, in which things 
intrinsically important are represented as important 
and things intrinsically trivial as trivial. That there 
IS no complete agreement as to what in life is im- 
portant and* what is trivial may be admitted, but 
intelligent persons with some moral sense do in fact 
know broadly the difference between high things and 
low things, great things and small, and they sin 
gravely and wantonly against the light when they 
confound the two. From that sin sections of the 
Press to-day are by no means free. It is true that 
in devoting to such topics as prize-fights and film- 
stai%’ marital permutations, foreshadowed or achieved, 
more space than they do, for example, to Parliament, 
they may be giving the public what the public wants — 
though this is not so certain. So far as it is so it is 
a case in which the public’s sense of proportion. 
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already defective, is being deliberately distorted 
farther still. No one can be content with the scale 
of values the Press is accepting — and creating — ^in 
such matters to-day. 

Discussion about giving the public what it wants 
necessarily raises the question whether it is the function 
of the Press to follow or to lead opinion. Some Press 
magnates of considerable prominence have been per- 
fectly frank about that. “Press opinion”, said Ken- 
nedy Jones, who helped Alfred Harmsworth to found 
The Daily Mat/, “ must reflect popular opinion. That 
is what the Dailj Mail did in its early days.” It did; 
and in a good many of its later. Traditionally North- 
cliflFe’s forte was in divining, or anticipating, the 
public’s demand and giving the public promptly what 
It had only half realized that it wanted. If that was 
being done in the news columns it would be manifest 
folly to drive readers away by enunciating unpopular 
sentiments in the leader columns. Far more diplo- 
matic and profitable to — ^in Kennedy Jones’ candid 
words — follow popular opinion. Such an attitude 
robbed the paper of any influence over affairs. It was 
a commercial proposition, and a highly successful 
one, and in a sense it gave Northcliffe power, which 
was what he wanted more than most things. The 
Dai/j Mail has mobilized its readers at different times 
in mass campaigns for causes so momentous as the 
production of sweet-peas and the consumption of 
standard bread, but its social and political influence 
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in the past has usually been negligible. That, it is 
right to add, is not the case with the Mail of to-day. 

As between leading and following opinion there 
can be not a moment’s hesitation. There might on 
the face of it appear to be some case for expressing 
no opinions at all. Papers confining themselves 
strictly to news have been advocated, and in America 
one or two (like the United States Nem) have had 
some success. But the experiment is never likely 
to go far. Every day news is printed that calls 
for explanation and interpretation; it is significant 
only against a background, and that background 
needs to be sketched m; its ultimate purport is by 
no means obvious, and requires to be pointed out. 
All this, it may be contended, could be done quite 
objectively in short notes appended to news items 
where they are needed. That is a doubtful proposition. 
Pure objectivity is not so easily achieved. Even the 
selection and presentation of “ straight ” news leaves 
room, as has been seen, for the play of considerable 
bias. Explanation of some important political pro- 
nouncement (to take one example) must inevitably 
involve expressing, or implying, opinion as well as 
marshalling facts, and it is far better that papers 
should hold defimte political views and a general 
philosophy of life and express them plainly. It is thus 
that the dialectic and debate on which democracy 
depends is maintained. All sides put their views and 
offer them for criticism; falsehoods are stignutized. 
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fallacies exposed, and on the material thus provided 
the public forms its judgement. Parliament, no doubt, 
is primarily the arena for the dialectics of democracy, 
but proceedings in Parliament are now so inadequately 
reported in all but two of the London papers that it 
IS in the leader columns and correspondence columns 
of the Press itself that the great debate must be 
mainly conducted. This is not a development to be 
welcomed. No journalist, however high he rates his 
profession, wants to see government by newspaper. 
But it is a development that has happened, and it is 
true in a sense to say that the Press makes Parliament, 
for it is after assimilating the political opinions of his 
usual paper and discussing them with friends nur- 
tured on journals which hold different views that a 
voter makes his choice between rival candidates. The 
question whose outlook a paper’s leader columns 
represent — proprietor’s, editor’s, leader-writer’s — is 
another matter, on which something is said in a later 
chapter.* 

One other function of the Press deserves a mo- 
ment’s attention — the service it renders by exposure 
of abuses. The newspaper has been rightly described 
as the watch-dog of the public. Without its vigilance 
charlatans would pullulate and prosper, and reforms 
for which the public mind must be gradually pre- 
pared would never be achieved at all. Watch-dog 
vigilance is unquestionably part of a newspaper’s 
* P. IM. 
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proper function. When claims are made to achieve- 
ments or experiences which if they are authenticated 
make great news it is the paper’s obvious business 
to investigate the facts, and that may often result, 
as in the case of The Daily Chroniclers demolition of 
the claim of Dr Cook to have reached the Pole, in 
the prompt collapse of a legend. Building Society 
frauds, share-pushing swindles, shady company pro- 
spectuses, have constantly been the subject of news- 
paper investigation and exposure, an activity which 
possesses a public value far beyond its immediate 
and visible results, for the deterrent effect of a fear 
lest “ the papers should get hold of it ” has undoubtedly 
saved the public from many frauds which knaves, but 
for that, would not have hesitated to perpetrate. In 
this sphere. Truth, under Henry Labouchere and 
to a lesser extent since, was the watch-dog par 
excellence. 

As an example of educational work for specific 
reforms may be cited the establishment of Trade 
Boards largely as the result of the limelight turned 
by The Daily Nem on sweated industries in the first 
decade of this century. Another, more important, 
though belonging to a remoter past, was the dis- 
closure in W. H. Russell’s Crimea despatches to The 
Times of the tragic conditions in the war hospitals — a 
revelation which sent Florence Nightingale forthwith 
to Scutari and galvanized a supine government at 
home into action. The exposure of evil is not without 
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its risk for journalists, though W. T. Stead may be 
said to have been acting in something other than 
a journalist’s normal capacity when, following up his 
Vail Mall articles on “The Maiden Tribute”, he 
secured the abduction of a girl of fifteen to show 
how easily it could be done, and spent three months 
in Holloway Gaol in consequence. But his articles 
and his action had much to do with the passing of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act the same year. 

How far the papers have been well-advised in 
exceeding their primary functions is a matter of 
opinion. It depends, moreover, on what the func- 
tions of a newspaper are conceived to be. When 
Kennedy Jones (with a sublime unconsciousness of 
who was addressing whom) observed to Lord Morley : 
“You left journalism a profession; we have made it 
a branch of commerce”, he not merely admitted but 
claimed credit for a degeneracy which might make 
any methods legitimate. But even those who reject 
the argument that circulations must be increased for 
the sake of dividends may admit the desirability of 
increasing them in order that whatever gospel a paper 
has to preach may reach as many readers as possible. 
And since nothing kills circulation like dullness, 
variety and innovation and a spread of interest must 
constantly be aimed at. There is nothing necessarily 
catchpenny in that. It is as proper for a newspaper 
as for a woman to take some pains to "make itself 
attractive. To-day practically every daily paper except 
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The Times (and even The Times to a certain extent) 
considers it its business to entertain as well as instruct. 
The entertainment may take, and has as a matter of 
history taken, various forms. At one time serial 
stories were in vogue. Their great advantage was that 
the casual reader who began with the opening chapter, 
or broke into the story at a later stage (a brief daily 
synopsis of past chapters enabled him to do that at 
any moment), would feel compelled to buy to- 
morrow’s paper to discover how the crisis that 
ended to-day’s instalment would be resolved. One 
of the strongest Liberals I ever knew was found 
buying The Daily Mail for weeks because he had' 
rashly dipped into the serial in a copy he had picked 
up in the train. 

A serial story, of course, has no intrinsic relevance 
whatever to daily journalism; but neither has another 
feature universal even in the days of the most drastic 
paper-rationing, the crossword puzzle. Preceded by 
the comparatively anaemic acrostic, the crossword 
began to establish itself in the papers of the world 
(for it is, of course, not confined to the English lan- 
guage) soon after the first world war: the Oxford 
Dictionary assigns the first appearance of the term 
“crossword” to the year 1924. It has the merit of 
meeting a universal demand and taking little space, 
and if it does not actually help a paper’s circulation 
(though in one or two special cases it actually docs) 
that is only because every paper has adopted it, and 
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none therefore enjoys an advantage over the rest. 
A paper that dropped its crossword would certainly 
drop readers too. The provision of crosswords may 
or may not be part of a paper’s proper functions, but 
the critics of its inclusion are few. 

A very different verdict must be passed on a more 
recent intruder, astrology. That again has no con- 
ceivable connexion with journalism, and what is true 
of various other extraneous features, that at least 
they do no harm, is not true of this. The encourage- 
ment of superstition and quackery is a serious matter. 
So is the insensible weakening of morale and all other 
responsibility in people who, being assured that their 
destiny is written in the stars, relapse into a shallow 
fatalism which makes any attempt to shape a life which 
IS already predetermined superfluous. The popularity 
of the astrology column throws a depressing light 
on the mentality of a considerable section of citizens. 
This is a case in which certain papers’ conceptions 
of the functions of the Press have degenerated 
palpably. That stricture in no way applies to other 
“magazine” features, such as the columns, or pages, 
devoted specially to women’s or children’s interests 
or to devotees of bridge or chess. They may not fall 
properly within a paper’s scope, but they undeniably 
add to Its popularity and no serious exception can 
be taken to them. As to the competition in free 
insurance for registered subscribers, or the gifts 
distributed in an earlier phase to persons undertaking 
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to buy the paper for a fixed period, they, of course 
are purely commercial bribes which might just as well 
be used to push the sale of perambulators or washing- 
machines. The papers have not enhanced their prestige, 
or in the long run their prosperity, by descending 
to such inducements. It may be hoped that the dis- 
continuance due to war conditions may turn out to 
be permanent. 

That, indeed, opens up possibilities of considerable 
interest. This book is being written towards the end 
(as I hope) of a great war, and though little reference 
will be made to the purely temporary changes war- 
exigencies have imposed the hope may at least be 
expressed that when peace comes the daily papers will 
take some common decisions about the functions 
of the Press. Free insurance gave the first paper that 
started it an obvious advantage over rivals, but when 
every other journal in the “popular” class was com- 
pelled to follow suit the advantage disappeared and 
only the expense, which was substantial, remained. 
Now all insurance has been dropped, and there is 
nothing to be said for ever resuming it. Many other 
features that have had to be suspended w-ill no doubt 
reappear, but what is most to be wished is that the 
dominant resolve of every proprietor and every editor 
as the days of opportunity return will be to make his 
paper prosper primarily as a purveyor of straight news 
and honest views. If the public wants that it has only 
to say so, for what the public wants it will usually get. 
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T o trace the genealogy of the Press of to-day to its 
ultimate origins may be an attractive antiquarian 
exercise, but it involves a great deal of historical 
investigation by no means germane to an examina- 
tion of the daily paper of the twentieth century. 
Between the earliest examples of journalism in Britain 
and the existing papers there is a wide gulf of time, 
for of the national daily papers of to-day only one, 
The Tims, has a history of more than a hundred years, 
and only two others. The Daily Telegraph and The 
News Chronicle, go back more than fifty. (It can 
hardly be claimed that the Telegraph has acquired the 
antiquity of The Morning Post, which it recently ab- 
sorbed. The News Chronicle, on the other hand, is 
definitely The Daily News of 1846, the change of 
name resulting from a transaction in which it was 
the absorber, not the absorbed.) It is true that The 
Morning Advertiser dates from 1794, and The Public 
Ledger from 1760, but the former is the organ of 
the licensed victuallers’ trade and the latter is devoted 
to mercantile and shipping interests, neither ranking 
in any accepted sense to-day as a general national 
newspaper. In the eighteenth century, on the other 
hand, both of them could be so described. It was 
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to the earliest issues of The Pubitc Ledger that Gold- 
smith contributed his “ Citizen of the World ” papers 
(at a guinea a time) and The Morning Advertiser was a 
considerable political force (Liberal, till hostility to 
the Licensing Act of 1872 drove it into the Conserva- 
tive camp) in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. It would almost seem as if a daily paper in 
Britain had with few exceptions a limited life-cycle, 
for of all the papers that had their heyday before 
1840 — The Morning Chronicle^ The Morning Post, The 
Morntng Herald, The Public Advertiser and the rest — 
not one survives. (The greatest days of The Times 
were after that.) 

Curiosity is one of the strongest human emodbns, 
and one of the most valuable. That men in every age 
should want to know something of events in a larger 
world than their own is inevitable, and by a natural 
evolution instruments for the satisfaction of that 
desire took shape at different dates in different coun- 
tries. In Britain for a century and a half before the 
first daily paper appeared (in 1702) news-letters, 
news-pamphlets and news-books, produced, often 
in manuscript, by gleaners of the gossip, and the 
more solid news, of London, penetrated the provinces 
in very limited numbers. Their authors (particularly 
such men as the most diligent and notable of them, 
Nathaniel Butter, who was writing from 1611 to 
1640 or later, and ultimately developed his occasional 
news-letter into a regular Weekly Neivs) are to he 
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counted among the earliest journalists, and have good 
title to the name. The story of the expansion of the 
news-letters cannot be told in detail here. They 
became more numerous, and evolved in time into 
regular weekly papers. War always creates a demand 
for news — especially, it can well be imagined, a civil 
war — and from 1640 onwards the increase in news- 
sheets is marked, though the term “newspaper” is 
apparently not to be traced farther back than 1670. 

For the establishment of a free and efficient Press 
in any country four conditions must have been ful- 
filled. Printing must have been invented; there must 
be an absence of penal legislation and crippling 
taxation; transport systems must have been so far 
developed as to admit of effective distribution; and 
education must have been sufficiently diffused to 
create a reading public. The first of tl^ese is only 
important as fixing a date before which there could 
be no newspapers in the modern sense. In pomt of 
fact if 1 500 be taken as about the date when printing 
in Britain became a familiar art (Caxton’s first dated 
book was issued in 1477) it was a good hundred 
years before printing displaced manuscript for the 
news-books and news-letters then in vogue. One 
reason for that was the stringency of the laws against 
unlicensed printing administered by the notorious 
Court of Star Chamber till its abolition in 1641 ; that 
date is the first landmark in the emancipation of the 
British Press. But the liberation was only relative. 
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Licensing laws after the Restoration were draconian, 
and as censor, or chief licenser, Roger L’Estrange 
saw to it that they were applied in the spirit in which 
they had been enacted — witness the case of, an un- 
happy printer named Twyn, who in 1663 was found 
with type and some printed sheets on his premises, 
and was duly sentenced to be hanged by the neck, 
cut down before he was dead, his entrails to be taken 
out and burnt before his eyes, his head to be cut off 
and head and quarters to be disposed of at the king’s 
pleasure. Tantae molts erat Ikomanam condere gentem. 

Such conditions continued for some thirty years, 
till in 1695 the House of Commons, by what seems 
to have been a largely unpremeditated impulse, de- 
clined to include in a measure for the renewal of 
expiring Acts that regarding the licensing of printed 
matter. The almost intolerable incubus was thus re- 
moved; journalism, given new life by its liberation, 
entered forthwith on an era of expansion, and it was 
no accident that the first daily paper to be published 
in Britain made its appearance seven years later. But 
there were many shackles to be thrown off still. The 
law of libel was not merely drastic but incalculable. 
John Almon, publisher of The London Museum^ who 
suffered the first of many convictions for libel in 1770, 
exclaimed with reason, “A man had better make his 
son a tinker than a printer or a bookseller. The laws 
of tin he can understand, but the law of libel is un- 
written, uncertain and indefinable. It is one thing 
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to-day and another to-morrow. No man can tell 
what It is. It is sometimes what the King or Queen 
pleases ; sometimes what the Minister pleases ; some- 
times what the Attorney-General pleases.” Relief in 
this field came in 1792, when Charles James Fox, 
convinced of the imquity of the existing law by the 
defences made by Erskine in recent cases, secured 
the passage of a Bill laying down the vital principle 
that the jury — not the judge — should decide not 
merely whether the words complained of had been 
printed and published but whether they constituted 
a libel. That cleared the air considerably; newspapers 
felt themselves safer with eighteenth-century juries 
than with eighteenth-century judges. 

But, though freed from these forms of legal re- 
pression, the papers were still effectively checked m 
their development by others. The imposts that fell 
on them — stamp duty, paper duty and advertisement 
tax — were such as to limit their circulation to totals 
which to-day seem derisory. The stamp duty, of a 
halfpenny on a half sheet, and a penny on a full sheet, 
was imposed, largely through Bolingbroke’s agency, 
in 1712, and its immediate effect was to bring a 
number of established periodicals, among them Tbe 
Spectator of Steele and Addison, to an end. This, 
moreover, was only a beginning. The stamp duty 
was raised from the original halfpenny a half sheet 
to a penny in 1757, three-halfpence in 1776 and 
twopence in 1789, going up to fourpence by 1813. 
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As a consequence The Times and most other daily 
papers were compelled to fix their price at -jd, a copy, 
which necessarily limited the circulation to a few 
thousand. This meant, as Cobden pointed out in 
1850, when all three imposts had been decreased, that 
the Press existed simply for the governing classes ; no 
member of the middle or working classes could afford 
to take a daily paper at 5^/. or 6^., and the great and 
growing body of Dissenters could have no organ of 
their own. 

The tide began to turn in 1836, when there was a 
sharp reduction of the tax to a penny, but it was 
not till 1855 that It was abolished altogether. The 
dates are of some significance. It was the same pro- 
gressive and liberal movement which found direct 
political expression in the Reform Bill of 1832 and 
the Chartist movement of 1848, that secured the 
partial unshackling of the Press in 1836 and the 
completion of that process in 1853, 1855 and i860. 
Simultaneously prolonged struggles for relief from 
the advertisement tax and the paper duty had been 
in progress. The former was first imposed in the 
same year as the stamp tax, 1712, and was levied on 
advertisements in any paper published weekly or 
oftencr. It stood originally at i.r. on each advertise- 
ment, but It rose to zs. in 1757, to zs, Gd, in 1789, 
and 3J-. Gd, in 1804. In 1835 there was a reduction 
to iJ*. Gd. and in 1853, thanks to a resolution carried 
against the government of the day by a combination 
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of Cobden, Bright and Disraeli, the tax was abolished 
altogether. There remained the paper duty, which 
had stood at a figure varying from to 3^. a lb. 
according to quality — usually i^d. The fight for the 
abolition of this tax too came to a head in the same 
decade as the others. A Bill securing it was finally 
carried through the Commons in May i860, but was 
thrown out eleven days later by the House of Lords. 
The resistance of that Chamber was, however, 
countered by Gladstone's controversial expedient of 
“tacking”, and the duty was abolished as from 
1861. 

Since the removal of the “taxes on knowledge” 
opened a new era for the Press, it is worth while 
to glance at the effect they had had on circulations. 
That is not to be measured by actual figures, for the 
restrictive legislation had prevented many papers 
from being started, and brought others to an early 
death. But the figures are instructive none the less. 
In 1803 The Morning Post exceeded 4500 daily. The 
Morning Chronicle averaged about 5000, the other 
dailies, including The Times^ being well below that 
figure. In 1808 Leigh Hunt wrote triumphantly that 
his Examiner (a weekly) had reached a regular sale 
of 2200. When The Times took to printing by steam 
in 1814 it was able to produce its whole daily issue 
of between 2000 and 4000 in some three hours. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, speaking in the House of 
Commons in 1832 in support of the abolition of the 
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stamp duty, mentioned that Pennsylvania, where 
there was no stamp duty, had an average of one 
newspaper (i.e. one single copy) a week to every four 
inhabitants, while Britain had no more than one to 
every thirty-six. By 1854, on the eve of the removal 
of the restrictions, new papers had come into existence 
and The Times (which within the century had been 
down to little more than 2000) had, thanks to John 
Walter the Second, Barnes and Delane, made astonish- 
ing progress, but compared with it the rest were 
nowhere. The figures were. The Times 55,000, The 
Morning Advertiser 6600, The Daily News 5500, The 
Morning Herald 3500, The Morning Post 5000, The 
Morning Chronicle (now within eight years of its 
decease) 2500. There were still no provincial daily 
papers. (The London morning papers to-day have 
an aggregate circulation of well over 10,000,000.) 

The third and fourth of the conditions postulated 
for the establishment of a free and efficient Press were 
the existence of an adequate transport system and 
the growth of education sufficient to create a sub- 
stantial reading public. The decade 1840-1850 was 
the “railway mania” period in the stock-markets. 
There were 6635 miles of railways in Great Britain 
in 1850, 10,410 in i860, 15,310 in 1870 and 17,935 
in 1880 (the year in which education was made uni- 
versally compulsory, and the fourth condition thus 
fulfilled). Free education followed in 1891, and its 
first visible consequence in the journalistic sphere 
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was Tbe Daily Mail, That is the last great landmark 
in the evolution of newspapers in Great Britain. 

From The Daily Mail back to The Daily Courant is 
a far cry. The Courant was by no means the first 
English newspaper. In immediate response to the 
change in the political outlook three papers. The 
Universal Intelligencer ^ The English Courant and The 
London Courant^ saw the light the very day after 
James II’s flight from England in December 1688, 
and two more, The Orange Cassette and The London 
Intelligence^ followed within six weeks. None of them 
was of any consequence, and it was in an era when 
written or printed news-letters, notably Dyer’s and 
Dawks’s, still largely supphed the public need that 
England acquired its first daily paper. It was not an 
ambitious effort. Its first issue, dated ii March 1702, 
the year of the accession of Queen Anne, gave on 
its single page six short items of news translated 
from Dutch and French papers — that and no more; 
foreign news was safe, domestic news might still be 
dangerous. Nothing particular seems to have dis- 
tinguished the Courant except its primacy in time. It 
remained the only daily paper for seventeen years, 
till 1719, when it was joined by a journal which, 
beginmng life as The Daily Post^ with the first great 
English journalist, Daniel Defoe (his own Pjeview 
now long dead after nine years of chequered ex- 
istence), among its founders, became successively 
The London Daily Post and General Advertiser^ The 
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General Advertiser and finally, in 1752, The Public 
Advertiser y under which name it soon achieved fame 
through the historic letters which Junius contributed 
to its columns from 1767 onwards. Fielding, the 
novelist, had an early and close assoaation with it 
and it exerted considerable influence till, after a career 
of exactly three-quarters of a century, it expired in 
1794. The Courant had ended its briefer existence in 

Nothing would be gained by tracing in detail the 
histones of the Intelligencers ^ Posts, Advertisers, Gazet- 
teers and the rest which through the eighteenth 
century were born, lived out their little Jives and 
in due course disappeared. In 1724 there were three 
daily papers, The Daily Courant, The Daily Post and 
The Daily Journal. To them were added in that year 
The Daily Advertiser, in 1729 The Daily Gazetteer 
(Walpole’s organ), and in 1760 The Public Ledger, 
That list is not exhaustive, but it brings us to within 
ten years of the first of the daily papers to establish 
and maintain itself as a political force over a sub- 
stantial period — actually little short of a century — 
The Morning Chronicle. With its career, and those of 
three or four contemporaries founded within the 
subsequent twenty years, the history of journalism 
in the modern sense may be said to begin. They were 
launched with no brilliant prospects of success. The 
taxes of 1712 still constituted a heavy burden. The 
circulation of The Public Advertiser in 1765, forty- 
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six years after its inception as Tbe Daily Posf, was 
2000 a day, which by 1771 had risen to 3200. It was 
to a clientele as limited as those figures indicate that 
any new journal had to look for support. New 
journals, none the less, appeared, and four in par- 
ticular established a firm hold on the reading public 
(still, of course, only a section of the upper classes) 
through the reigns of George III and IV, William IV 
and Victoria, till the days, in the fifties of the nine- 
teenth century, when the removal of the newspaper 
taxes set journalism in Great Britain on a new founda- 
tion. Those four were Tbe Morning Chronicle, founded 
in 1769, Tbe Morning Post in 1772, Tbe Morning Herald 
in 1780 and Tbe Times, which in 1788 evolved under 
that name from Tbe Daily Universal Keister, launched 
by John Walter the First three years earlier. In the 
second decade of the nineteenth century these were 
still the only daily papers, for though there were 
eight dailies altogether the other four represented 
special interests, Tbe Morning Advertiser (started in 
1794) the licensed victuallers. The Public Hedger the 
commercial class, The British Press the booksellers 
and Tbe Day the auctioneers. By 1829 the circulation 
of Tb^ Times was 10,000, Tbe Morning Herald 8000, 
Tbe Morning Chronicle 4000 and The Morning Post 
considerably less than that. 

Of the fo\ir The Morning Herald was the least im- 
portant and the shortest-lived. It was for most of 
its career Tory, and catered for society readers (like 
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Tbe Morning Post a century later); in the forties it 
was vigorously pro-Corn Law and anti-Peel. Only 
three incidents in its career are worth recalling to- 
day, the initiative it took early in George IV’s reign 
in reporting police-court cases sensationally (in spite 
of the libel actions in which its enterprise landed it) ; 
its spirited competition with The Times about the 
same date in organizing special services to bring news 
from the Continent; and the part it played, in com- 
mon with certain other papers, in 1854 in waging a 
campaign against the Prince Consort. In the forties 
the Herald was acquired by the owner of the Standard 
(then still an evening paper), but it dropped steadily 
from the front rank and finally expired in 1869. 

Its three contemporaries, the Chronicle^ the Post 
and the Times^ waxed and waned or waned and waxed 
through the closing years of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth. The Morning 
Chronicle under James Perry predominant first, then 
The Morning Post under Daniel Stuart, till the days 
came when The Times, under the great editorships 
of Barnes and Delane, with John Walter the Second 
to lay the foundations of success on the business side, 
reached a pre-eminence never attained by any other 
paper in any country before or since. It was a 
notable period in the history of Britain, and in the 
more limited annals of the British Press. It was the 
period of the revolt of the American colonies, of 
the oiratory of Pitt and Fox and Burke, of the struggle 
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with Napoleon, of the trial of Queen Caroline, of 
Catholic Emancipation, of the beginning of railways, 
of the Reform Bill, of the anti-Corn Law campaign, 
of Chartism, of the Great Exhibition, of the Crimean 
War. On all those and a thousand lesser topics the 
three leading journals, with others, like The Morning 
Herald and The Morning Advertiser, coming into more 
occasional prominence, exerted their influence and 
issued their pronouncements. They held the field as 
far as daily papers were concerned. But other sections 
of the Press, evening, Sunday, weekly and monthly, 
were developing fast. The Observer had appeared in 
1791, The Sunday Times in 1822. The Glasgow Herald 
started life in 1782 and The Scotsman in 1817, but 
neither of them became a daily till after 1855. In 
The Standard started as an evening paper, running 
,as that for thirty years before joining the growing 
ranks of the dailies. In 1828 Rintoul started The 
Spectator and Buckingham The Athenaeum, which 
however he soon transferred (though not for long) 
to F. D. Maurice and Carlyle’s John Sterling; that 
too was the year of the birth of the evangelical 
Kecord. The Spectator and the Kecord still survive. 
The Era, catering first for the licensed trade and later 
for the stage, was born in 1838, and Punch, effortlessly 
triumphant over numerous rivals, in 1841. In 1842 
The Guilder, first of a subsequently extensive trade 
Press, began publication. 

But our business is with the dailies. Through the 
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eighteenth century the Woodtal Is— father, son and 
two grandsons — were famous in the literary world, 
first as printers and booksellers and then (which is 
what matters here) as journalists. It was William, 
the younger grandson of the original WoodfalJ, who 
in 1769 became the first editor of the new journal, 
Tbe Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser^ his eider 
brother, Henry Sampson Woodfall, being then, and 
for twenty-four years after, editor of The 'Public Adver- 
tiser. The politics of the Chronicle were Whig, and it 
early distinguished itself among daily papers by its 
reports of Parliament. (Such enterprise was in itself 
no new departure. The Gentleman^ s Magas(ine^ founded 
in 1751, had been a pioneer in that field, and the 
original methods by which Dr Johnson supplied that 
historic organ with reports of Parliamentary speeches 
are well known.) Parliament at this time was singularly 
sensitive about its privilege, and Woodfall was 
penali2ed at least once for “misrepresenting the 
speeches of members”, but he continued his activi- 
ties, and his successor James Perry (a brother-in-law 
of Richard Porson), who became the owner and 
editor of the Chronicle in 1789, carried matters farther 
by organizing a corps of Parliamentary reporters, 
instead of relying on the inadequate notes and fallible 
memory of a single man. In the thirty-two years 
during which Perry ruled over the Chronicle he raised 
it to the foremost place in the London Press. Sheridan, 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb were among his con- 
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tributors ; he himself went to Paris for more than a 
year during the French Revolution to give his teaders 
first-hand news of that upheaval; and on his death in 
1821 the paper, which he had bought in 1789 for 
not much more than a thousand pounds, was sold 
for £41,000, Under Perry the paper took a definitely 
Radical turn, and in 1809-10 he was charged — unsuc- 
cessfully — with seditious libel for quoting from Tbe 
Examiner, then directed by the Hunts, the suggestive 
dictum; “Of all monarchs since the Revolution the 
successor of George III will have the finest oppor- 
tunity of becoming nobly popular.” 

Though Perry lived, and remained proprietor of 
Ehe Morning Chronicle, till 1821, he had four years ' 
earlier made his assistant, John Black, editor. Black 
was a man of ability and principle, and he strengthened 
the paper by engaging Hazlitt as a regular contributor, 
mainly as dramatic critic; both James and John Stuart 
Mill also wrote regularly. But Black took unpopular 
lines, backing George IV, for example, against Queen 
Caroline, and in 1829 the Chronicle could only claim 
a circulation of 4000, while the Herald was doing 
twice that, and The Times over 10,000. In 1834 it 
touched bottom at 1000, but managed to recover, 
and for a time had both Dickens and Thackeray 
among its contributors. It changed hands more than 
once, claimed to be the first paper to make use of 
the newly invented electric telegraph, alienated the 
leaders of the Whigs by the assiduity with which it 
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supported Palmerston (he was commonly believed 
to have written political articles for it even when in 
office), and after working up its circulation to 6000 
was down again by 1854 to 2500. In that debilitated 
state the competition of new Liberal papers. The Daily 
Neji^s and The Daily Telegraphy was too much for it, 
and It disappeared almost unnoticed in 1862. 

While The Momtng Chronicle under the Woodfalls 
was a success from the first. The Morning Post, junior 
by only three years, for it was founded in 1772, main- 
tained a highly precarious existence for its first twenty 
years. Its first editor was Henry Bate, a distinctly 
unclerical cleric, who later took the surname Dudley, 
and Its second another cleric, still more unclerical, 
named Jackson. The paper was a blind supporter of 
Lord North and the King’s party, and either its con- 
duct or its policy or both left it with a circulation 
of 350 in 1795, when its owner was glad to sell it, 
office buildings and all, to its printers, two brothers 
named Peter and Daniel Stuart. From that moment 
the Post began life in earnest. Daniel Stuart (his 
brother soon dropped out) was one of the three great 
journalists of the day (the others being James Perry 
of The Morning Chronicle and John Walter of The 
Times) and he soon surrounded himself with a dis- 
tinguished staff. Lamb has framed his testimonial, 
and Perry’s too, in his essay on Newspapers of Thirty- 
five Years Ago (written in 1831). ‘*A word or two”, 
he writes, “ on D. S. He ever appeared to us one 
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of the finest tempered of Editors. Perry, of the 
MQrning Chronicle^ was equally pleasant, with a dash, 
no slight one either, of courtier. S. was frank, plain 
and English all over. We had worked for both these 
gentlemen.” Those qualities in Stuart, or some other 
native genius in him, had raised the Vast by 1803 
to a circulation of 4500 — half as much again as 
any other paper. That is not surprising, for neither 
Perry nor Walter at that time had a staff .comparable 
with Stuart’s. Coleridge, as has been seen, had done 
some work for the Chronicky and so had Lamb, but 
their settled association was with the "Posty to which 
Coleridge contributed a poem a week at a guinea, and 
later important leading, or special, articles, while 
Lamb (according to his own story) provided jokes 
at sixpence apiece. Southey, Coleridge’s brother-in- 
law, was a constant contributor, and poems by Words- 
worth appeared in its columns from time to time. 
That was the Vosfs great day, brief but splendid, 
when its supremacy among daily papers was unchal- 
lenged. With its reputation at its height Daniel Stuart 
sold the paper, and its decline was immediate. The 
Times rapidly outstripped it, and through the whole 
of the first half of the mneteenth century it was 
definitely in the second rank. In 1854, when the 
circulation of The Times was 55,000, the Post was 
doing 3000 — ^actually 1500 less than in 1803. That 
it should have survived at all is remarkable, but the 
removal of the taxes in and after 1855 helped it like 
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the rest of the Press, and under Algernon Borthwick, 
first of the family which continued to control the paper 
till It was sold in 1924, its fortunes began to mend. 
It became Palmerston’s mouthpiece, but Grcville’s 
observation in 1855, “ Palmerston will soon find the 
whole Press against him except his own paper, the 
Morning Post^ and the Morning Chronicle^ neither of 
which has any circulation or any influence in the 
country”, is hardly a tribute to its reputation. In 
later days that reputation improved. The price of the 
paper was reduced in 1881 from 3^. to i^., and as a 
Conservative society organ,* of high literary quality, 
the Post^ down to the days of its last two editors. 
Sir Fabian Ware and H. A. Gwynne, contributed a 
valuable element of decency and dignity to the Lon- 
don Press. When it was absorbed by The Daily 
Telegraph in 1937 it had run for 165 years, a record 
which no other London daily (except the specialized 
Public hedger) has equalled, though there is no reason- 
able doubt that The Times will soon surpass it. 

To The Times we must now turn, and a formidable 
problem it presents, for from 1820, if not earlier, the 
history of that great paper is the history of British 
journalism. The Times began its existence as The Daily 
Universal Register in 1785, when it was founded by 
John Walter, first of the dynasty which has shaped 
its destinies from that day to this, acquiring its pre- 

' Its organization of a testimonial to General Dyer, author 
of “the Amritsar massacre” of 1919, was characteristic. 
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sent historic title three years later. The unexampled 
supremacy The Tims had acquired by the middle of 
the nineteenth century is due in part to the two great 
editorships of Barnes and Delane, covering between 
them a period of sixty years (1817-1877), and the 
business efficiency of John Walter the Second, who 
succeeded his father in 1805. Always describing itself 
as independent, it has throughout most of its long 
career leaned towards the Conservative side, but on 
the two great issues of a century or more ago, the 
Reform Bill and the repeal of the Corn Laws, it took 
consistently the progressive view. 

To attempt even to outline the history of The 
Times in the space available here would be idle. It is 
more to the purpose in any case to give some indica- 
tion of the position the paper held in national, and 
indeed international, life when at its zemth in the 
fifties of last century. Delane, who had succeeded 
Barnes as editor in 1841, was in command. To com- 
pare him and his predecessor is not easy, for while 
Barnes was something of a recluse and the records 
of his career are scanty (yet the Lord Chancellor, 
Lyndhur^t, said in 1834, “Barnes is* the most powerful 
man in the country”), Dclanc is the subject of two 
admirable biographies, by his nephew Dasent and 
by Sir Edward Cook, the latter the best study of great 
journalism by a great journalist in the language. 
Delane (the Mr Tonans of Meredith’s Diana of the 
Crossways) was far more a “news-getter” for his paper 
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than most editors before or since. “How do you get 
your secrets?” Diana Warwick asked Mr Tonans. 
“By sticking to the centre of them”, he answered. 
The centre, in the case of political secrets, was the 
Cabinet, and Delane was regularly supplied from that 
source. With Aberdeen, as Prime Minister and before, 
he was in almost daily contact, and it was through 
Aberdeen that The Times was able to give exclusive 
and accurate information of the decision to repeal 
the Corn Laws. Its success during the Crimean War 
both in securing mihtary news and in exposing ad- 
mimstrative abuses, mainly through its famous war 
correspondent W. H. Russell (not quite a pioneer 
in that field, for Crabb Robinson had gone to Spain 
for The Times in the Peninsular War), was of im- 
mense service both to itself and to the country. 
In 1858 the mystery of the ability of The Times to 
publish a private letter from the Emperor Napoleon 
III to the King of Sardinia was cleared up by the 
disclosure that the Emperor had sent it to The Times 
himself. In 1861 Abraham Lincoln declared: *^^The 
Times is one of the greatest powers in the world; 
in fact I don’t know anything which has more power, 
except perhaps the Mississippi.”^ In 1864 the Queen 
herself, reacting against criticisms of her retirement 
into complete seclusion after the death of the ‘Prince 
* A tribute ill requited by the question asked by The Times 
in 1862: “Is the name of Lincoln ultimately to be classed in 
a catalogue of monsters, wholesale assassins and butchers of 
their kind?” 
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Consort, sent Th Times a letter, written in her own 
hand, from Windsor; it duly appeared, as an unsigned 
statement headed simply, “The Court”, 

Never after Delane did The Times touch quite such 
heights. After standing for years in a class apart it 
fell back to being simply primus inter pares. It had, 
of course, its vicissitudes. Archibald Forbes put The 
Daily News ahead of it so far as war correspondence 
in the Franco-Prussian War was concerned, but 
another coup was achieved in 1878, when its famous 
correspondent de Blowitz secured the text of the 
Treaty of Berlin in advance and telegraphed it in 
time for publication on the morning of the day it 
was being signed. The worst lapse was the publica- 
tion in good faith of the notorious forged letter, 
purporting to be by Parnell and condoning the 
Phoenix Park murders, in the course of a series of 
articles on “Parncllism and Crime” in 1887. The 
other outstanding event in the recent history of 
The Times was its acquisition by Lord Northdiffc in 
1908, its circulation being by then no more than 
40,000. His regime lasted till his death in 1922, 
when Major J, J. Astbr, M.P., came to the support 
of the Walter dynasty and prevented the paper from 
passing into Lord Rothermere's hands. At the time 
the Northcliffe interlude was regarded as deplorable, 
but in retrospect it reveals some redeeming features. 
The new proprietor and Moberly Bell got the paper’s 
finances on a sound basis between them and the weight 
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of its traditions on the whole defeated Northcliffe’s 
innovating zeal. He improved the paper’s make-up 
and lay-out without succeeding in destroying its 
character by popularization, and in spite of his con- 
stant jugglings with its price he probably did it on 
balance neither good nor harm. From i86i ne 
Times had sold at 3</., and 3^. it still was in 1908. 
In 1912 NorthclifFc brought it down to 2^/. and in 
1914 to id. That secured it a circulation of 165,000, 
but the advent of the war changed the situation and 
the price rose to i^d., then to zd., then to ^d. After 
the war it came back to i-^d. and then went up to id., 
the figure at which it stood till the present war sent 
it back to the historic 3^. Since 1922, under Astor- 
Walter proprietorship, with its future guaranteed 
by a trust deed against the recurrence of anything 
like the Northcliffe captivity, stability has returned, 
and under its present editor, R. M. Barrington- 
Ward, The Times can make good an indisputable 
claim to be rated the foremost newspaper in the 
world. 

The fifties of last century, which saw The Times at 
its zenith, brought developments in many other 
directions as result of the abolition of the newspaper 
taxes and duties. Many old-established provincial 
papers, including The Manchester Gmrdian, The Glasgow 
Herald and The Scotsman, became dailies for the first 
time, and The Standard, which had existed since 1827 
as an evening paper, converted itself into a morning 
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daily, priced 2</., in 1857. It covered a field in which 
Tbe Daily News and The Daily Telegraphy both then 
Liberal in politics, had recently established them- 
selves. Both, unlike The Standard^ which died in 1 91 1, 
still survive, for though The Daily News on the 
occasion of its latest absorption (it has swallowed in 
its time The Morning Star^ The Morning Leader, The 
Westminster Gazette and The Daily Chronicle) changed 
its name to The News Chronicle it is essentially the 
same paper which Charles Dickens founded, and 
edited for some three weeks, in 1846. Its early exist- 
ence was precarious, and it was not till the Franco- 
Prussian War, when the war correspondence of 
Archibald Forbes put the paper ahead of all its con- 
temporaries and raised its circulation from 50,000 
to 1 50,000, that its great days began. It was resolutely 
Liberal to the end of the century, and in the sixties 
was the only daily paper of note except The Manchester 
Guardian and The Morning Star to back the North 
in the American Civil War. In 1901 it passed under 
the control of the Cadbury family, and from 1904, 
when it lowered its price to -J^., its history has been 
that of the popular, mass-circulation Press. 

The Daily Telegraph resembled The Morning Post in 
that it was taken over by its printer when in a derelict 
state, and The Times in that it has for almost the whole 
of its career — till 1927 — ^been under the control of a 
single family. Started in June 1855 by a Colonel 
Sleigh as a twopenny daily under the name of The 
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Daily Telegraph and Courier^ it soon became heavily 
indebted to its printer, Joseph Moses Levy, who took 
it over, lopping off half its title and half its price, 
so that, as The Daily Telegraph, it took its place as 
the first penny daily paper in British history. But 
the real maker of the Telegraph was Levy's son Ed- 
ward, who took the name of Lawson and, subse- 
quently as Sir Edward Lawson and then as Lord 
Burnham, edited the paper till 1885, a year before it 
abandoned its traditional Liberalism in consequence 
of Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule proposals. The Tele- 
graph has always been the paper of the middle classes 
(as every devotee of Matthew Arnold knows); among 
Its long and distinguished list of contributors George 
Augustus Sala, as journalist par excellence, deserves 
distinctive mention. The paper has more than once 
earned itself a place not merely in national but in 
world history, as when, jointly with the New York 
Herald, it despatched H. M. Stanley in 1875 to search 
for Livingstone; when in 1908 it created something 
of a journalistic record by publishing a lengthy inter- 
view with the Kaiser; or when in 1917 it consented 
(after The Times had declined) to print Lord Lans- 
downe’s historic peace-by-negotiation letter. Acquired 
by the Berry family in 1927, and by Lord Camrose 
(Sir William Berry) when the Berry interests were 
split up in 1937, the Tele^aph has steadily advanced 
in circulation and prestige, holding a unique place 
between The Times on the one hand and the four 
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popular papers on the other, and combining success- 
fully many of the virtues of both. 

The popular Press is matter for a volume in itself, 
and no more is possible here than to glance at a few 
of its salient characteristics. The Daily Mail was not, 
as commonly supposed, the actual pioneer in this 
field. That distinction belongs to the halfpenny 
Morning Leader^ which issued, four years before the 
Mail was founded, from the same office as T. P. 
O’Connor’s successful evening paper The Star, But 
The Morning Leader made no deep impression on 
Fleet Street. The Mail and its founder Alfred Harms- 
worth unquestionably did. Harmsworth, the future 
Lord Northcliffc, was a man whose personality has 
never yet been adequately analysed. His admirers 
and his detractors have written much about him; 
a study at once intimate and dispassionate has still 
to come. If there was one characteristic more than 
another that accounted for his success it was a 
quality that no English word expresses — flair. He 
had, that is to say, the sense of scent; he could not 
merely smell the battle from afar, but anything else 
that might provide hot news. His ear was perpetually 
to the ground. He could divine what the people 
wanted and then set himself to give it them. There 
was no false pretence about that. Kennedy Jones, 
Harmsworth’s old associate on the Mail^ in declaring 
that press opinion must reflect public opinion, was 
defining a principle on which the Daily Mail itself 
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regularly acted, certainly m its news columns and 
largely in its leaders, though there were occasions — 
as when copies of the Mail were burnt on the Stock 
Exchange durmg the last war as a protest against 
the paper’s attacks on Lord Kitchener in connexion 
with the shell-shortage in France — when it took a 
line which on the short view at any rate was by no 
means popular. 

But it was to his initial flair that Harmsworth owed 
everything. He saw a situation, and he seized and 
exploited it with triumphant success. “Of the nearly 
forty million newspaper-readers in Great Britain”, 
wrote P.E.P. in its Keport on the British Press y “well 
over 90 per cent have had no more than an elementary 
school education.” That was said in 1958. But fifty- 
three years earher, in 1885, five years after education 
in this country had been made compulsory, a young 
man of twenty had said with deep conviction to a 
friend : “ The Board Schools are turning out hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls annually who are 
anxious to read. They don’t care for the ordinary 
newspaper. They have no interest in society, but they 
will read anything which is simple and sufficiently 
interesting.” It was not uU eleven years later that 
The Daily Mail materialized, but to that discovery of 
young Harmsworth’s the idea that gave the paper 
birth must unquestionably be traced. About one 
thing he was indisputably right. The new generation 
would never read the existing papers. It is hard 
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to-day to imagine how even cultured people could. 
For they were dull beyond all conception. Parlia- 
ment was reported almost verbatim; so were public 
speeches and law cases ; the art of make-up and lay-out 
was unknown; one-line headings were the rule; a 
whole 7-column page was a desolating expanse of 
small and solid type. To open a file of The Times 
for 1890 to-day creates astonishment that such a 
paper could survive at all — and The Times was no 
worse than the rest. 

The service Harmsworth did in giving the people 
a paper they could read is noc to be underrated. He 
pandered to them, of course. He knew what they 
liked, for he was one of them. They had had only a 
Board School education; he had had little better. 
When twenty-two years later he found himself in 
The 'fimes office among men of a very different 
school (in two senses) he was almost helpless in his 
disorientation. But in 1896 he was in his element. 
His public was there; he knew it liked crime stories, 
and there were plenty of crimes to report. He knew 
It cared very little about politics, with which the 
existing papers were packed. He probably divined, 
though hardly from experience, that wars sold papers, 
and as things turned out there was an opportune war 
little more than three years distant. He knew there 
was an immense potential clientele of women readers. 
The price of paper was steadily falling, communica- 
tions — telegraphic for getting news in and railway 
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for getting papers distributed — were steadily im- 
proving. All the major conditions for success were 
there. And success was immediate. In six months 
the new journalism had definitely arrived. By 1900, 
during the South African War, in which G. W. 
Steevens did for the Mail what W. H. Russell had 
done for The Times in the Crimea and Archibald 
Forbes for The Daily Nem in the Franco-Prussian 
conflict,* its circulation almost touched the million. 
In that year its first rival, Arthur Pearson’s (later 
Lord Beaverbrook’s) Daily Express invaded the field, 
and in 1904 The Daily Nem and The Daily Chronicle ^ 
by lowering their prices to a halfpenny, placed them- 
selves in the same category. The Daily Herald^ originally 
a weekly, became a daily in 1912, a weekly again 
during the last war and a daily permanently in 1919. 
The Daily Citizen was born in 191 3 and died two years 
later. Two picture-papers. The Daily Mirror in 1903 
and The Daily Sketch in 1909 (absorbing The Daily 
Graphic in 1926), staked out their own particular 
cfaims on public patronage. The Daily Worker was 
started in 1930. 

Such is the popular Press of to-day. It would be 
misleading to treat of it as a whole, for each paper 
has its own characteristics, good and bad. The Nem- 

* A young war correspondent called Winston Churchill 
might have done as much in South Africa for The Mornine, Posl 
if he had not, after being taken prisoner and escaping, preferred 
fighting to writini? 
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Chronicle {The Daily News absorbed its rival in 1930 
and annexed its name) retains enough of its old 
traditions to give it a slightly more serious tinge 
than the others. It is distinctly a political force, of 
Radical rather than purely Liberal colour, and so is 
The Daily Herald, which, being controlled in the matter 
of policy by the Labour Party and the Trade Union 
Congress, may be called Official Labour. The political 
influence of the Mail and Express is less easy to 
estimate, partly perhaps because it is definitely less 
in volume. The founders of the Mail thought seriously 
of dispensing with leading articles altogether, and the 
leaders to-day, though often very competently written, 
arc among the subordinate rather than the primary 
features of the paper. In Northcliffe’s time, more- 
over, the Mail might say anything any day. He was 
not interested in politics as such, but he believed 
intensely in power. From the first his paper was 
clamorously Imperialist, but the distinction between 
greatness and mere bigness in that cormexion eluded 
it. With great foresight Northcliffe realized the possi- 
bilities of aviation as early as anyone outside the 
actual pioneers, and it is bare justice to acknowledge 
that the encouragement he and Lord Rothermere gave 
those pioneers by the offer of large cash prizes for 
flights first round Britain and then of far longer range 
is historically ho mean constituent in the evolution 
of British aviation to the position it has reached 
to-day. 
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The Daily Express under Lord Beaverbrook evinces 
more ardent aspirations after political influence, but 
they do not appear to be abundantly rewarded — 
which may be just as well. Its proprietor has perhaps 
begun to realize where compliance with his demand 
for isolationism would have led the country, and he 
can hardly be grateful to Noel Coward for including 
in the most popular of his films a front page of the 
Express proclaiming (as it did well into 1939) “There 
Will be No War’’. Yet The Daily Express has far 
outstripped both The Daily Mail and the two-million 
mark. The fact is that people buy both papers for 
their competence, their liveliness, their clear and suc- 
cinct presentation of the news, for certain features 
like racing or football or astrology, but in the matter 
of politics form their own opinions and vote ac- 
cordingly. 

In their main qualities the popular papers probably 
owe less than is commonly suggested to American 
models and more to certain British evening papers 
of the last century, like The Pall Mall Gas^ette and 
The Star under T. P. O’Connor. In any case they 
have developed an individuality of their own. Com- 
paring like with Ukc, popular with popular, they reach 
at least as high a standard as is attained in any other 
country, and probably a higher. Their assessment of 
values is often unfortunate. They can certainly not 
be acquitted of sensationalism. They neither see life 
steadily nor see it whole, at any rate not as a reason- 
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censorious. The contemporary Press has had its critics 
in every generation. “What is behind the Press”, 
wrote Gold win Smith in the early sixties of last 
century, “is now a very grave, not to say terrible, 
question.” Yet those were the days when the field 
was occupied, so far as the daily papers were con- 
cerned, by such reputable organs as The Times, The 
Morning Post, The Daily Nem, The Daily Telegraph, 
The Standard. There is some tendency to-day to em- 
phasi2e the defects of the Mail-Express-Herald-News- 
Chronicle class to the disregard of their perhaps less 
obvious but unmistakable virtues. All of them have 
sensibly improved during the war, and to say that 
there is still room for that process to continue is to 
say what is true in greater or less degree of every 
paper in existence. 
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THE DAILY PAPIUl 

Extensive, complex and fascinating as the mass 
of publications denoted by the word Press is, the 
daily paper so overwhelmingly predominates in circu- 
lation and, though to a lesser degree, in influence, 
that attention must necessarily be concentrated on it 
here. A “daily paper”, moreover, will be taken as 
meaning, what it means to at least nine readers out 
of every ten, the national daily morning paper pub- 
lished in London, though often printed in duplicate 
elsewhere as well. To single out one class thus argues 
no depreciation of other classes. The number, the 
variety and the singularities of the weekly and monthly 
periodicals of Great Britain are only appreciated after 
an intensive study of a newspaper directory or press 
guide. (Three consecutive entries, for example, which 
catch the eye as the page is turned run “Moham- 
medan”, “Monastic”, “Moravian”.) There are the 
so-called literary weeklies. The Spectator, The New 
Statesman, Time and Tide; there are financial papers 
like The Economist and The Statist and others; there 
are the religious weeklies, Anglican, Free Church and 
Roman Catholic; there is the legal and medical Press; 
there are the many illustrated papers ; there are Tunch 
and The Field and Country Fife and Truth; there are 
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papers for gardeners and motorists and aviators and 
yachtsmen; papers for philatelists and photographers 
and knitters and needleworkers ; and there is a host 
of technical and trade papers, most of them quite 
unknown to the general public and many of them 
highly lucrative properties as advertising media. 

All these fall under the general heading Press, but 
here only their existence, not their scope and func- 
tions, can be indicated. The same is true of another 
special class, whose role in the life of the community 
is considerably more important than is commonly 
recognized — the provincial weekly papers, which for 
the most part maintain a degree of vitality and 
prosperity very gratifying to those who reahze the 
value of the service they render. A weekly paper of 
this type, published in a town of perhaps 50,000 
inhabitants, and circulating over an area of fifteen or 
twenty miles or more from that centre, gives a 
cohesion to local life, keeps ratepayers acquainted 
with the proceedings of the various organs of local 
government, like town and urban district and rural 
district councils, as well as the police courts and 
county courts, voices local grievances, fosters a sound 
local patriotism, registers the activities of the local 
churches, rotary clubs, political parties, announces 
local meetings and amusements and sporting fixtures, 
and notes all marriages or deaths of any consequence. 
Many papers of this kind ace excellent properties, for 
they arc the sole vehicles for a large amount of 
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advertising by local tradesmen, local auctioneers in 
particular, and usually devote several columns every 
week to situations wanted, situations vacant, houses 
and land to be sold or let, local fixtures of all kinds 
and various other more miscellaneous announce- 
ments. The demand for such papers is shown by the 
fact that many towns of no more than 30,000 to 
35,000 inhabitants are able to support not one but 
two of them, both with every appearance of pro- 
sperity. Their offices may sometimes be unimpressive 
and their staffs small, but they have a very definite 
place in the national life and constitute a most valuable 
element in the national Press. 

But the backbone of the Press is not the weekly 
but the daily paper, particularly the London daily 
paper, and still more particularly the London morning 
daily paper. The reason for that is clear. The London 
mormng daily papers, and they alone, are national 
organs. They are available for the breakfast-table of 
every Englishman who takes his meals at reason- 
able hours, from Carlisle or Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
Plymouth, if not Penzance, and one or two of the 
more enterprising get well into the Lowlands of Scot- 
land by the same hour. The London evening papers, 
by contrast, have an effective circulation limited to a 
radius of some fifty miles from their offices, though 
they get much farther in small quantities. This penetra- 
tion by the London Frcm is an achievement of the 
last forty years. In my own boyhood London papers 
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reached my native town of Plymouth at just after 
noon, and their circulation was naturally small, for 
most people had long before that got the news of the 
day from one or other of the two efficient local daihes. 
Now the two are reduced to one, a process made 
inevitable evcrj^here by the same expansion from 
Fleet Street. The principle of the survival of the fittest 
no doubt operates, which is why the relatively few 
provincial dailies to-day include papers of such quality 
and substance as Tlje Manchester Guardtan^ The Bir- 
mingham Post^ The Twer pool Post, The Yorkshire Post, 
The Western Morning News and The Scotsman and The 
Glasgow Herald, as well as several more popular 
journals. Provincial evening papers are largely un- 
affected by the London evenings, whose circulation 
area, as has been seen, is limited, and as a whole 
they are faring better than their morning contem- 
poraries. The general trend of things is shown by 
the fact that while in 1910 there were in England 
and Wales fifty provincial morning papers, and in 
Scotland eight, the figure in 1940 was twenty for 
England and Wales and six for Scotland. Since then 
there have been some war casualties to reduce the 

V 

totals further. 

To come to the London papers, the first point to 
note about them is the same tendency to decrease 
in number. The greatest mortality has been among 
the evenings. Three (apart from one Jewish) sur- 
vive — The Enening Standard, The Evening News and 
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The Star, The years between 1904 and 1924 saw the 
disappearance oi^The St James* s Gaqytte^ The Globe ^ 
The Tall Mall Gass^tte^ The Westminster Gas^ette, Among 
mormng papers, between 1900 and to-day The Stan- 
dard^ The Morning Leader^ The Daily Graphic^ The Daily 
Chronicle^ The Morning Port^ The Sportsman and The 
Sporting IJfc died, while one evening paper. The, 
Evening Times, and two mornings. The Daily Citiv^n 
and The Tribune, ran within the same period their 
brief course from birth to death. So did The West- 
minster Gazette in its short-lived guise as a morning 
paper. Two morning papers. The Daily Herald and 
The Daily Worker, were founded and still survive. 

In 1942 the general daily papers published in 
London were eight in number — The Times, The Daily 
Telegraph, The Daily Express^ The Daily Mail, The 
Nem Chronicle, The Daily Herald, The Daily Worker 
and The Morning Advertiser, To these must be added 
The Financial News and The Financial Times, two pic- 
ture-papers, The Daily Mirror and The Daily Sketch, 
The Jewish Express and The Jewish Times and one or 
two specialist publications which, like The Public 
Ledger (and, in a very different category. The Grey- 
hound Express), are not to be counted as general news- 
papers in any ordinary sense of the term. The Morning 
Advertiser, indeed, with a circulation largely limited to 
a particular clientdc, hardly claims a place in that class. 

It is with the seven papers described as general 
dailies that we are here concerned. These are the 
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organs that provide the staple sustenance of the 
public. Not all of them disclose their circulation, 
but it may be assumed that in 1942 they were selling 
between them at least some 9,000,000 copies daily, 
while the picture-papers added over 2,000,000 more. 
Many of these, perhaps the majority, were read by 
more persons than one. On that vast scale is the 
collection and distribution of news conducted. The 
mechanism of a daily paper is tolerably familiar, and 
no elaborate description of it is needed here. The task 
is to secure news, the earliest news and the best news, 
from all quarters, to select, to reject, abbreviate, 
arrange what remains in columns and pages under 
headlines terse, apt and telling, supplement it with 
articles explanatory, critical, constructive or merely 
entertaining, and despatch the result, multiplied a 
millionfold, to the four quarters of the kingdom in 
time for every Englishman to scan his copy as he 
breakfasts. To achieve that each paper needs a staff 
of something like 3000, from editor to office boy. 
The majority of these are concerned with printing 
and distribution, or securing the advertisements with- 
out which every existing paper would be bankrupt 
in a week. The actual editorial staff, which alone 
need be examined in any detail here, is a surprisingly 
small fraction of the whole. 

The first business of a newspaper is to get news 
into the office; the question of how to deal with it 
romps second. As things are organized to-day all 
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routine news from every part of the country and 
every part of the world flows in from the great 
agencies — Reuter’s, the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Press Association, the Central News, the 
British United Press and some others. A paper con- 
taining all news of importance could easily be pro- 
duced on the basis of these services alone. But it 
would lack all individuality, containing nothing that 
was not available to its rivals, which would in addition 
offer the attraction of many special and exclusive 
features. For every paper, therefore, the agency ser- 
vices, while a safeguard and a supplement, are little 
more than that. They are a guarantee that no ordinary 
news of any moment will be missed, and they supply 
news from regions where the paper keeps no regular 
correspondent of its own. (In the forgotten days 
when papers were dull Reuter’s correspondent at 
Georgetown, British Guiana, for example, could 
always be relied on for something entertaining once 
a week.) So far as foreign news is concerned a London 
paper will depend on a few full-time salaried corre- 
spondents, members of its own staff, in such centres 
as Pans, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, Rome and Wash- 
ington, while in other capitals it will have perma- 
nent arrangements with one of the principal locpl 
journalists, who telegraphs important news, some- 
times on his own initiative, sometimes on ad hoc 
instruction from London. In much the same way 
there will be a few staff men stationed in the principal 
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cities of Great Britain; for the rest local journalists 
act as correspondents for this London paper or that. 
That part of the machinery exists to ensure that the 
paper misses no news of importance. For individuality 
and distinction it relies on its own staff of reporters, 
based on the London office though often ranging far 
afield, and working under the instructions of one 
of the three or four key-men of the whole editorial 
staff, the news editor, with whom the initiative in 
the search for special news, or the special treatment 
of news common to all papers, rests. 

From such sources does the main stream of news 
reach the London offices in the late afternoon and 
evening and on into the night. But with it come a 
dozen lesser parallel streams, law reports. Parlia- 
mentary report, Qty news and Stock Exchange prices, 
sport of all kinds, dramatic and musical criticisms, 
book reviews. Out of that vast mass, enough on any 
night to fill eight or ten ordinary papers, a clear, 
attractive and ordered sheet has to be produced. The 
one man on the staff who is concerned directly with 
none of this is the editor, except on the most popular 
papers. He is there to give final rulings, but his 
prime concern is with the leading articles, whether 
he writes one of them himself or entrusts them all 
to leader-writers with whom he discusses in greater 
or lesser detail the line to take. It is the sub-editors,' 

* Though often confused, a sub-editor and an assistant editor 
are totally dilfcrent persons. 
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first and foremost the chief sub-editor (there may or 
may not be, one step above him, a night editor or 
mght news editor), who handle the news as it comes 
pouring in hour by hour, reject message after message 
as unimportant, reduce others to half or quarter their 
original length, and take a few just as they are, give 
them appropriate headlines, single, double or triple, 
or even a streamer across the page, and send them 
on to the composing room to be cast in metal. But 
the vast majority must be ruthlessly cut down. Of a 
speech that would fill a column perhaps twenty lines 
survive, a four-hundred-word description of a rail- 
way accident may be reduced on a crowded night 
to a three-line brief. Even foreign telegrams, cabled 
at considerable cost (in the period after the Chinese 
Revolution The Times ran up a cable bill of £250 a 
week on its Peking messages), undergo the same 
surgery, though in this case the senders themselves 
are specially conscious of the need for conciseness. 
Correspondents phrase their messages in an abbre- 
viated form known as telegraphese. Here, for 
example, is the text of a telegram despatched to 
The Times from its Chungking correspondent on 
13 December 1942: 

According High Command commumque 7,000 
puppet troops comprising 13 th division 25 th brigade 
stationed Shaohing Ningpo eastern Chekiang defected 
1/12 and 4/12 attacking Japanese troops vicinity 
fighting still going on receiving reinforcements from 
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Burma 6,000 Japanese troops Tengchung western 
Yunnan struck northward three columns 6/12 en- 
gaged checked by Chinese fighting continuing. 

The form in which it appeared on the foreign page 
of The Times of the following day was as follows: 

JAPANESE PUPPET TROOPS 
IN REVOLT 

From Our Own G>rrcspondent. 

Chungking, Dec. 13th 
According to a report issued by the Chinese High 
Command, 7,000 puppet troops forming the Japanese 
13 th division and the 25 th brigade, stationed at 
Shaohing and Ningpo, in eastern Chekiang, revolted 
on December i and December 4, respectively, and 
have since been attacking the Japanese troops in the 
vicinity. Fighting is still going on. 

After receiving reinforcements from Burma, 6,000 
Japanese troops at Tengchung, in western Yunnan, 
struck northward in three columns on December 6. 
They were engaged by the Chinese, who continue 
to hold them in check. 

In rare cases the opposite happens, and a story is 
actually “written up”. If it is chosen, towards the 
end of the evening, as the opening matter on the 
paper’s principal page (which in all except The Times 
now means the front page), then it is dignified by 
an introduction, written in the sub-editors’ room, 
and may be followed, to give it the necessary length 
and importance, by explanatory matter, quickly got 
together witji the aid of the paper’s library and col- 
lections of cuttings, geographical, historical or per- 
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sonal. But expansion is a rare procedure in the sub- 
editors’ room. The standing order there is contraction. 

At a conference in the late afternoon of heads of 
departments, presided over by the editor, the paper 
has been roughly mapped out, and the amount of 
space available for news of all kinds calculated when 
the advertisement manager has reported what he 
intends to fill, and on the schedule thus produced the 
night’s work is based. Where all might be confusion 
all in fact moves swiftly and smoothly ; the production 
of a paper would be impossible otherwise. Hour by 
hour, from the sub-editors’ room, from the foreign 
editor, the sports editor, the City editor and the 
leader-writers, there flows to the composing room 
copy of all kinds. Hour by hour the columns of 
leaden slugs — the solid lines of type cast by the 
linotype machines — grow; proofs are pulled and sent 
back to the writers; alterations are made as they 
come back corrected; the columns are built into 
pages, each in its steel frame, which is clamped tight 
around it as the last correction is made; one by one 
the frames pass under presses where a papier-mache 
impression of them is taken, strong enough to bear 
firm handling, flexible enough to be bent into a 
semicircle, so that from each can be cast in molten 
metal the plate that is fitted, with a fellow like it, 
round the great cylinder of the rotary printing 
machines standing with their paper reels, some four 
or five miles long, ready threaded in the basement. 
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The early matter, book reviews, afternoon sport and 
the like, come first, last of all the principal news page. 
Then the last cylinder is clothed with the last plate, the 
myriad wheels of the vast machine begin to tiirn, 
and a moment later, in the editorial rooms far above, 
the distant thud and the faint vibration carry to a 
couple of score of busy men, resting for a moment 
till they start changing matter for the next edition, 
the familiar but satisfying message, “they’re run- 
ning”. To-morrow’s paper is in being, the copies 
swiftly accumulating in piles by the machine and as 
swiftly swept off for packing and distribution. 

But what do those twenty or thirty pages contain? 
There are, no doubt, fundamental resemblances be- 
tween all general daily papers, but equally there are 
differences, marked if not fundamental, between any 
two of them, and most marked, naturally, when the 
comparison is between one of the “class” and one 
of the “mass” papers. As illustration of that it is 
worth while examining briefly typical issues of The 
Tfmes and The Daily Maily those, for example, of 
13 April 1938. (That half-year has been chosen as 
being one in which neither wars nor rumours of 
wars were assuming undue prominence; the par- 
ticular day within the period was picked purely at 
random.) Papers, of course, vary in sixe, i.e. in the 
number of pages, from day to day, in accordance 
mainly with the amount of space booked for advertise- 
ments. On the day in question The Times consisted 
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of 30 pages, the Mail of 20. In each case a page con- 
tained normally seven columns, the MaiVs being a 
little narrower than The Tims' and half an inch 
shorter, 22 inches against 22^. To speak of a general 
proportion of 3 to 2 would therefore be nearly, but 
not precisely, accurate. To compare them item by 
item is not practicable, for the two papers are made 
up very differently, but under several heads — Parlia- 
ment, law, sport. City and others — a comparison is 
possible, and not without its value. In each case 
advertisements fill over 40 per cent of the whole 
space, the respective percentages being 46 in the case 
of the Mail and 42 in that of The Tims. The dif- 
ference in revenue would be far greater than those 
figures suggest, for the Matly with its mass-circula- 
tion, can charge much higher rates per inch; at the 
date in question its front page sold for £1400 a day. 
That page is now devoted to news. 

That may seem a high figure, and so it is, but it is 
the capacity to command these figures or something 
like them that makes British daily papers what they 
are. Only so can they offer the public the service they 
do offer it at the price of no more than a penny. Ad- 
vertisements make for the independence of the Press 
by freeing it from the temptation to seek more dubious 
forms of financial support. French papers, whose ad- 
vertisement revenue is proportionately much less, are 
driven in many cases to depend on subsidies not only 
from domestic but even from foreign sources. 
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The contents of The Tims of 13 April 1938 may 
be broadly summarized, and compared with thbse of 
the Mai/ of the same day, as follows : 

Tbe Times The Daily Mail 


Law reports 

92^ in. 

27 1 

Sport (racing, golf, tennis. 


246 

football, etc.) 

Parliament (including sum- 

135 


mary and Lobby Notes) 

Letters to the Editor 

117 

7 

Theatres and radio, etc. 

87^ 

74 

Leading articles 

59 

i7i 

Leader page article 

33i 

32 

Obituaries 

67f 

— 

Court and Society 

15 

10 

Forthcoming marriages. 

42i 

-- 


funerals, memorial services 
Picture page: 

Five pictures of King and Three pictures of King and 
Queen at Aldershot Queen at Aldershot 

New Southern Railway Parachutist in a tree 

Line in Surrey King Zog*s fiancee goes ski- 

Sprmg in Regent’s Park ing 

Why this very worried look, 
Marlene? 

Women’s and Home page 90 in. 59 in. 

City pages 538 165 

Personality page 34 in. 

Stnp cartoons 45-^ 

Astrolog>^ 1 1 

Fun Fare 2^ ‘ 

Boys and Girls 1 8 

No very profound lessons, perhaps, are to be 
drawn from these tables, but one or two conclusions 
of some interest regarding “class” and “mass” 
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papers do emerge. It is to be observed that sport 
occupies almost precisely the same number of column- 
inches in the two papers — which means that the 
percentage of total space given to that topic is half as 
much again in the Mail as in The Times. Space devoted 
to law reports. Parliament and leading articles is 
lavish in The Times, almost negligible in the Marl, 
while, as might be expected. The Times deals far more 
extensively with City news; it has, it may be added, 
three whole advertisement pages devoted to company 
meeting reports. In Women’s and Home page sub- 
jects the two papers are virtually level, when allowance 
IS made for the proportion of 3 to 2 in total space. 
The four or five topics peculiar to the Mail tell their 
own story, and so, on a small scale, does the selection 
of photographs on the picture page. Both journals 
pay loyal attention to the activities of the King and 
Queen, but where The Times supplements them with 
a suburban railway and Regent’s Park the Mail gives 
its readers King Zog’s fiancee and Marlene Dietrich — 
both clienteles, no doubt, being catered for appro- 
priately. ' 

It is a matter for serious regret, inevitable though 
it may be, that in only two of the London morning 
papers is anything like an adequate Parliamentary 
report provided. As is shown above, on an ordinary 
day, with no topic of special moment under discussion 
at Westminster, but with the usual batch of inter- 
esting and important questions to Ministers, The 
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Times gives to Parliament 135 inches and the Alai/ 
less than 20. Tbe Neii^s Chronicle^ which is more political 
generally than the Mail^ though definitely in the mass 
class, gave 42^ inches. A Parliamentary system could 
no doubt function in some sort behind closed doors 
(as it has on isolated occasions during the war), but 
It IS of the essence of democracy that the voters, 
having chosen their representatives, should watch 
with some vigilance how they comport themselves, 
and that, if only for that reason, constant and intelli- 
gent contact should be preserved between Parliament 
and country. Nothing of that is possible if the 
papers, with two or three exceptions, treat the Parlia- 
mentary report almost as a necessary evil and tend 
to devote even the exiguous space they do allot to 
it to some picturesque or lively incident rather than 
to a balanced summary of the day’s proceedings. This 
is a problem that still awaits solution. The papers 
would no doubt maintain that they can only give the 
public what It wants, and it does not want Parliament. 
The answer to that is that supply may often create 
demand; the whole essence of advertisement is to 
show the public something and persuade them that 
they want it, or teach them to want it. IP the papers 
rejoin that, as purely commeraal concerns, they have 
no reason, and no responsibility, for doing that, there 
is no more to be said. Fortunately the public expects 
something more of a paper than pure materialism, 
and if interest in politics in the broadest sense grows 
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as it looks like doing a demand will in any case be 
created that cannot be ignored. 

It is, of course, perfectly possible to give more 
Parliamentary or other news at the expense of adver- 
tisement space and pay proportionately lower divi- 
dends. Whether newspaper profits ought to be 
limited, like those of concerns providing various 
essential services, such as electricity, is another ques- 
tion, and not one which will remain indefinitely un- 
discussed. It is true that in journalism one of the 
chief incentives to efficiency is competition, but for 
the working journalists who make the papers what 
they are the motive is concern for the paper’s prestige, 
not for Its shareholders’ dividends, or even, for that 
matter, for their own salaries. Knowledge that after 
a fixed percentage on capital had been distributed any 
surplus would go to equipping the paper to serve the 
public more efficiently would act as a stimulus, not 
a sedative. These considerations deserve more atten- 
tion than they have yet received. 
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INFLUENCES AND RESTRAINTS 

No institution is more essential in a democratic 
country than an honest and independent Press, and 
any suspicion that the Press is lacking in those quali- 
ties has inevitably a detrimental effect on public 
morale. As regards the Press of Great Britain it 
cannot be pretended that such suspicion is completely 
absent. Various charges, some to be taken seriously 
some not, are common. The Press, it is said, has 
become commercialized, the advertising side domi- 
nating the editorial in the interest of dividends; the 
qreation of combines means that ostensibly indepen- 
dent organs are merely emitting views dictated by a 
single Rothermere or Kemsley or Beaverbrook; the 
exposure of abuses is checked, very much against 
the public interest, by the fear of proceedings for 
libel; various restrictive Acts on the statute-book 
limit a newspaper’s freedom even in peace-time; 
Government pressure is exerted in various subtle 
ways, from the activity of Press Officers in^ different 
Government departments to the judicious bestowal 
of honours on newspaper-owners. 

These allegations need to be examined. Some of 
them have substance, but it is necessary to observe 
that an excess of zeal in crusading for the freedom 
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of the Press may create, and has in some measure 
created, the erroneous impression that inroads on 
that freedom have grown, are growing and ought to 
be diminished. There is no basis for any such sug- 
gestion. The British Press is as free as any in the 
world, and it is rarely that its freedom is abused. 
Such restrictions as do exist impose no disabilities 
on any well-conducted paper, for it would observe 
them anyhow. The effect of constantly proclaiming 
that the freedom of the Press is in danger is to incul- 
cate the conviction that it really is. Curiously enough 
the people most solicitous on this score are usually 
not journalists at all. The Press itself has full con- 
fidence in Its power to defend its interests. 

The one charge never brought against the British 
Press is that it is capable of being bribed. No case, 
so far as I know, could be cited of a paper taking, or 
refraining from taking, a particular line in considera- 
tion of a money payment. That, it may be argued, 
is true of any national Press. Unfortunately it is not. 
The venality of many French papers is notorious. 
Abundant evidence of that was forthcoming when 
after the Russian Revolution the Soviet Government 
published Czarist official documents showing the 
payments that had been made to Le Temps and other 
Paris papers to secure their support of a pro-Russian 
policy and of Russian loans floated in the !Paris 
Bourse. Never certainly in the last fifty years, never 
probably at any time, could any corrupt bargain of 
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that kind have been made by a Foreign Power with 
the British Press, though a century and more ago 
The Times for years received a subsidy q£ £7,002. year 
(which meant considerably more then than the merely 
token figure it represents to-day) for supporting 
Ministerial policy and opposing the party of the Prince 
of Wales. So far, at any rate, as anything like direct 
corruption goes the British Press is incorruptible. 

That, there is every reason to believe, is equally 
true of individual journalists. It is true, no doubt, 
that members of the staffs of important papers do 
occasionally receive small favours — theatre tickets, 
pcjssibly railway vouchers, short cruises in a new liner, 
a trip abroad at the invitation of a foreign govern- 
ment or municipality — which do not fall to the lot 
of the general public, but though there may be some 
indefinite suggestion of a quid pro quo in the shape of 
a notice in the news columns (not the editorial 
columns) of the paper there is nothing here to which 
serious exception need be taken — though in journalism 
it is as well to avoid all suspicion of obligations. The 
“ secret commissions ” by no means infrequent still in 
many fields of business arc unknown in the journalistic 
profession. 

Indirect financial pressure is another matter, but to 
admit that attempts are sometin^es made to exert it 
is not an admission that the attempts succeed. The 
pressure in question, of course, is that of advertisers. 
Advertisements arc an essential to the newspaper of 
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to-day. Its whole finances depend on them. Without 
them it would have either to raise its price to a level 
that would be disastrous to its circulation, or reduce 
its size so drastically that, again, its sales would fall 
calamitously, or, like many foreign papers, submit 
to being run at a heavy loss by some rich man for his 
own political or other ends. As has been said, adver- 
tisement revenue is the safeguard of a paper’s inde- 
pendence, and it is something of a paradox that it is 
from the advertiser that — very occasionally — a threat 
to its independence comes. Cases in which an adver- 
tiser crudely threatens to withdraw his advertisements 
because of something a paper has said are very rare, 
though instances could be quoted. At the beginning 
of the last war a London paper which, in accordance 
with the Government’s policy, was deprecating all 
unnecessary expenditure by private persons was told 
by one of thi great West End stores that if it pur- 
sued that line it would get no more of the store’s 
advertisements. That, however, need not be too 
summarily condemned. A business man might reason- 
ably contend, without any acrimony, that it was a 
v^aste of money for him to advertise his wares in a 
paper which was exhorting its readers not to buy 
such things; a paper ceaselessly *zealous in the tem- 
perance cause could hardly expect much lucrative 
advertising from brewers, even if it wanted it. That 
a consciousness of that might tend to moderate the 
average paper’s zeal for licensing reform is no doubt 
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possible, but there is little or no evidence that it 
does. 

Some classes of advertisers are more inclined to 
exert a certain pressure than others. Some publishers 
— and only some — are apt to suspend advertising 
on the ground that not enough of their books are 
reviewed by the paper in question. It is not, to be 
just, a question of getting favourable notices, but 
simply of getting notices. But to admit any con- 
nexion at all between advertisements and reviews is 
altogether improper. A literary editor’s duty is to 
select for review, out of the mass that reach him, 
those books which on their merits deserve review, 
and allow no other consideration at all to enter in. 
The effect of his integrity will be to give his columns 
a standing which in itself will effectively attract ad- 
vertisements. 

Much the same considerations arise in connexion 
with the Gty columns. Company prospectuses and 
reports of company meetings are traditionally, for 
some reason, charged specially high rates. Papers go 
to considerable pains to secure them, and the paper 
with a City editor who can be counted on to reinforce 
them by a word of favourable comment, even in cases 
where in the public interest he ought to be sharply 
critical, is likely to be well supplied. But here again 
the fact that the temptation exists does not mean that 
no resistance is made to it. It is true that the puff 
paragraph in suspicious proximity to an advertisi^- 
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ment is still commoner than it should be, and such 
improprieties as Labouchere convicted a City editor 
of T/fe Times of in the seventies of last century can 
hardly have been unique; but against that must be 
set the service constantly rendered by City editors 
in exposing shady quotations and championing the 
interests of shareholders against directors who control 
the advertising. In this department all may not be 
perfect, but there is no evidence that anything is 
seriously wrong. 

So far indeed as advertisements do influence edi- 
torial policy it is by a quite intelligible natural process. 
Sub-editors who are handling copy, deciding what to 
put in type and what to “spike”, have no tenderness 
for any advertiser as such; but all members of a 
newspaper’s staff are colleagues, and no sub-editor 
wants to make the work of the advertisement manager 
difficult. If an important advertiser is cited as a co- 
respondent in a divorce suit it will seem to do no 
great harm if on a crowded night when columns of 
good news stories have to be omitted this particular 
item is left out. In some papers there is, or was, a 
tendency to play down the Co-operative Movement, 
which advertises little and competes with the large 
department stores, which advertise largely. But it is 
probably in the matter of patent medicines and pro- 
prietary remedies that critics of the papers are on the 
firmest ground. Many of the remedies extensively 
advertised are completely ineffective or actually detri- 
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mental and produced at a tenth or twentieth of the 
price charged for them to the public, as the British 
Medical Assoaation’s publication Secret Remedies has 
authoritatively demonstrated. On this subject papers 
vigorous in their exposure of many other impositions 
are consistently and resolutely silent, and it is im- 
possible not to assume the obvious connexion between 
cause and effect. The right rule in all this was laid 
down, as might be expected, by that most scrupulous 
of editor-proprietors, C. P. Scott. “ C. P. ”, writes 
W. P. Crozier, the present editor of The Manchester 
Guardian,^ “was not interested in circulation '“as a 
counting of heads nor in advertisements as a means 
of profit. He desired more readers in order that his 
ideas might be, if not accepted, intelligently dis- 
cussed; he sought the circulation that brought the 
advertisements that provided the revenue that im- 
proved the paper as an engine for the moving of 
opinion. He neither courted the advertiser nor with- 
out reason offended him. If there were reason it 
was a pity. He watched the advertisements lest any- 
thing unseemly or unsightly should creep in, and he 
used to say that the less the editorial and the advertise- 
ments had to do with each other the better for the 
paper.” Subject to the elementary need for staff 
cohesioii and harmonious co-operation that is incon- 
testably true. 

Two forces of a different order may be held, and 
Hammond's C. P. Scotty pp. 
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are sometimes claimed, to militate against a paper’s 
independence. One is the development of combines 
under one ownership, involving, if the owner haS 
any interest in policy at all, the enunciation of iden- 
tical opinions by half a dozen or more ostensibly 
independent organs. The other is the acceptance by 
newspaper magnates of various honours at the hands 
of the Government. This, it may be observed, con- 
cerns proprietors rather than working journalists, 
and it is worth recalling that the first of the rather 
numerous newspaper peers was Lord Glenesk, for- 
merly Mr Algernon Borthwick, of Tbe Morning Post. 
Since that creation in 1895 the two Harmsworth 
brothers, Alfred and Harold, became Lord North- 
clifTe and Lord Rothermere respectively, and the three 
Berry brothers (two of them having been first 
knighted) were created Lord Camrose, Lord Kcmsley 
and Lord Buckland respectively, while their associate 
Sir Edward Iliffe became Lord Iliffe. Mr George 
Riddell of The News of the World had meanwhile 
become first a Baronet and then a Baron, and Mr J. S. 
Elias, the head of Odhams, largely interested in The 
Daily Herald and The People ^ was made Lord South- 
wood. To these may be added, though he was not 
a newspaper owner, the late Lord Russell of Liver- 
pool, editor of The UverpooLSfftf]rpsisT 7 ^<^^^ list 
does not profess to be 

of course be no justificml^^J^r^ the chJV^ t 
acceptance of such fav^(^^^ the han^ft pfxa\p«r^ 
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ticular Government affected in any degree the policy 
of the paper whose proprietor was n so honoured.’ 
The fact remains none the less that professional 
journalists themselves as a rule prefer to keep defer 
of even a bare suspicion of obligation to authority. 
No London editor to-day bears any title, and ver})^ 
few have in the past. The late Sir Robert Donald, 
editor of The Daily Chronicle^ is one exception and 
Sir Walter Layton, editor of The Economist till 1938 
and at present chairman of The Nen^s Chronicle^ is 
another, but the honour in this case is due, at least 
in part, to public services rendered outside journalism. 
Five war correspondents who covered the last war 
on the Western Front were all knighted in recog- 
nition of the value of their work, but that may be 
regarded as a special case, and the award of the order 
of Companion of Honour, held by Sir Walter Layton, 
J. L. Garvin, A. H. Mann and the late J. A. Spender 
is, again, in a category of its own. It would be 
hard to imagine any editor of The Times accepting 
a title, and most other editors would feel it consorted 
best with journalistic tradition to decline such dis- 
tinctions, 

* But it IS wcU not to be too dogmatic on this point. Yates 
Thompson, the proprietor of The Pall Mall Gan^ttUy remarked 
to the editor in 1893, to excuse his sale of the paper, that the 
Liberal leaders “despise the Press. Mr Gladstone might easily 
have kept the Chromcle, and probably the Telegraph, if he had 
baroneted Lloyd and Lawson; and if they had ever done 
anything for me I don’t suppose I should be selling now.” 
1 . Saxon Mills* Sir Edward Cook, p. 115. 
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As for the combines, the evil can easily be exag- 
gerated. Among the principal London daily papers 
The Tims, The Daily Telegraph and The Daily Herald 
stand completely alone. So does The Daify Worker, 
Of the others The News Chronicle is associated with 
an evening paper, the Mail and the Express are each 
in partnership with an evening and a Sunday. This 
IS a matter of common knowledge, and identity of 
view in such cases misleads no one. In any case the 
different papers under common ownership are con- 
ducted in almost complete independence of one 
another, so that it is only on the broadest of political 
issues that their editors and leader-writers are likely 
to be bound by proprietorial views. The Mail is con- 
nected, through Associated Newspapers Ltd., with 
a number of provincial papers, and there are other 
extensive groupings affecting the provinces exclu- 
sively, but so far as London is concerned the move- 
ment towards consolidation of interests has been 
actually reversed. The Mail, for example, has now 
no connexion with the Mirror, nor the Telegraph with 
The Sunday Tims, In their present form newspaper 
combines are not a serious menace to honesty and 
objectivity. 

Different in character, but liable to constitute even 
more serious limitations on a paper’s independence, 
are various legal restrictions, notably the law of libel. 
The case for the existence of libel laws is unanswer- 
able. No paper must be allowed to calumniate any 
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individual wantonly. The law itself, moreover — 
which exists to provide remedies for a person “ex- 
posed to hatred, ridicule or contempt” or “injured 
in his office, profession or trade” — ^while susceptible 
of some amendment, is not open to serious objec- 
tion. But the difficulty of precise definition and the 
incalculability of judges and juries in a number of 
recent cases make the fear of a libel action a per- 
petual obsession in most newspaper pffices and un- 
doubtedly check a great deal of criticism that ought 
in the public interest to be given expression; “it’s 
not worth risking”, is an all too common decision 
in cases where the exposure of some abuse, involving 
scathing comment on individuals concerned in it, 
would obviously be salutary. This is no appropriate 
place for discussion of the niceties of the law of libel, 
but its repressive effect on newspapers of all kinds 
is such that it cannot be disposed of in a sentence. 
Papers can do no greater service to the public than 
by criticizing where criticism is called for. That was 
recognized by Lord EUenborough, when he declared 
in a summing-up as long ago as 1805: “The critic 
docs a great service to the public who writes down 
any vapid or useless publication such as q^ght never 
to have appeared. . . . We ought to resist an attempt 
against free and liberal criticisifi at the threshold.” 
In spite of that, actions arc sometimes brought by 
aggrieved authors in respect of book reviews. The 
on^y libel action, indeed, in which I myself have so 
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far been directly involved was brought by the writer 
of a biography of a public man who had lately died 
and received #«n Abbey funeral. The review of 
the book was headed “A Distorted Portrait” and 
the volume was characterhsed as “an attack of sus- 
tained malevolence” on the personage in question. 
When an action is threatened in such a case it is 
always hard for the paper concerned to decide whether 
it is wiser to fight and risk heavy damages and costs 
or to settle out of court however clear its conscience 
may be. In this particular case judgement was given 
for the newspaper in which the review appeared, and 
upheld on appeal, but the costs given against the 
plaintiff were never paid and a paper which was 
declared by two courts to have committed no offence 
was the poorer by £1000 or so. It is, of course, no 
defence (excgpt in so far as it disproves malice) that 
a Libel may be due to a genuine accident, as when 
Labouchere, pulled up by a dangerous phrase in an 
article for Trufh, ran his pen, as he thought, through 
the offending words, but, as the printer thought, ran 
it underneath them, with the result that they not only 
appeared but — ^what was a serious aggravation — 
appeared in italics. 

The dangers of this and other kinds of uninten- 
tional libel are serious. It is no use for a paper to 
protest that its strictures were never aimed at a 
particular individual at all if that particular individual 
can find three or four people to declare that they fully 
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believed, when they read the comment, that he was 
the object of it. 'Familiar as the classic case Jones v, 
Hulton is, it provides too instructive an illustration 
not to be recalled. In July 1908 The Sunday Chronicle ^ 
owned by Sir Edward Hulton, published a gossip 
paragraph from its Paris correspondent on English 
visitors to French seaside resorts. The salient passage 
ran: “‘Whist I there is Artemus Jones with a woman 
who is not his wife, who must be, you know, the 
other thing’ whispers a fair neighbour of mine ex- 
citedly into her bosom friend’s ear. Really, is it not 
surprising how certain of our fellow-countrymen 
behave when they come abroad? Who would sup- 
pose by his goings-on that he was a churchwarden 
at Peckham?” Unfortunately for the writer, who 
appeared to have thought he was coining an imaginary 
name (he had just been reading Artemus^ Ward), there 
was actually a Mr Thomas Artemus Jones (sub- 
sequently His Honour Sir Artemus Jones, K.C.), who 
brought an action, and though he was not a church- 
warden and did not live at Peckham, secured £1750 
damages, an award which was upheld by the House 
of Lords, to which the case was ultimately taken.* 
Damages on this scale are substantial enough, but 
they are nothing to what a paper may be called on 
to pay. In 1934 Sir Oswald Mosley secured £5000 

' The comment of so high a Ictal authority as Sir Frederick 
Pollock on this is of interest. “ Th 4 House of I-ords have affirmed 
Artemus Jones* case**, he wrote (in the Pollock-Holmes JLetters, 

156), “i still think it wrong; opinion is much divided.** 
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in resp ect of a statement made about him in The Star^ 
and in 1957 the Fascist paper Action was defendant 
in a case in which Lord Camrose was awarded 
£12,^00 and The, Daily Telegraph £7500 against it. 

These were all ordinary civil proceedings, but pro- 
vided the permission of a Judge in Chambers is 
obtained a criminal charge can be brought, and in 
that case the penalty may be imprisonment. Under 
that procedure Ernest Parke, editor at that time of 
The North London Press (and later of the Morning 
Leader and Star) was in 1890 sentenced to twelve 
months in the second division as the result of serious 
charges which his paper brought against a certain 
peer and which it did not find possible to justify 
because by the time the trial came on the material 
witnesses were found to be beyond the reach of 
subpoenas. How far the criminal libel procedure 
(which is theoretically reserved for cases in which 
the libel is so gross that it may provoke a breach of 
the peace) can be strained is shown by the important 
trial that took place at Liverpool in 1905, when eight 
of the local licensing justices, all of them Conserva- 
tives, took action against The Liverpool Daily Post 
and Sir Edward Russell (later Lord Russell of Liver- 
pool), who was then editor. The basis of the charge 
was a leading article which attacked the Conserva- 
tives who formed a majority of the licensing com- 
mittee for proposing the levy of only half the 
permissible rate to provide compensation for licensed 
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houses dosed as redundant, the result beings of course, 
that only half the possible number of houses could 
be dealt with. The article closed with the sentence; 
“We congratulate *the Trade ^ upon the ability and 
courage of their friends — we had almost said their 
representatives — on the Licensing Committee.” There 
is no need to follow the trial in detail. Politics neces- 
sarily entered into it; the judge was obviously hostile 
to the Post, but a jury which was believed to contain 
eight Conservatives out of its twelve members found 
for the paper after a retirement of only eighteen 
minutes. The case was memorable for the advocacy 
of Rufus Isaacs — Lord Reading — and one passage 
of his address to the jury defined the fundamental 
principles of journalistic freedom witTi a clarity that 
should make it classic. 

This question of libel has been dwelt on at some 
length, for the effect that the nuisance, quite apart 
from the possibly serious financial consequences, of 
libel actions has on newspaper comment is little 
appreciated outside the newspaper world. Some 
minor slip, some trifling error of judgement, some 
hurriedly framed headline (and most daily newspaper 
work is necessarily hurried) may bring within 24 
hours a solicitor’s letter and the threat of a writ. All 
the likelihood is that someone is simply trying what 
he can get, but anything may happen in a Ubel 
action — juries have a habit of thinking papers are 
rich corporations which can well afford to pay — and 
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in four cases out of five a paper will settle rather 
than go into court. The effect, both conscibus and 
subconscious, is that denunciation of abuses is held 
in check as involving too great a risk, or else soj 
qualified and watered down as to lose half its force. 
The Press thus comes near abdicating one of its most 
important functions — and can hardly be blamed for 
it. Revision of the law of libel is urgently needed, 
but the difficulty of framing a statute which shall 
ensure at once freedom of comment and protection 
against undue disparagement and detraction is con- 
siderable. Reform consequently hangs fire. 

Among other legal restrictions on a paper’s full 
freedom of action an Act passed in 1926 is of some 
interest. Aimed avowedly at a particular class of 
journals, primarily one or two Sunday papers, which 
specialized in the publication of such matter as inti- 
mate details disclosed in evidence in divorce cases, 
it limits reports of such cases to “a concise state- 
ment of the charges, defences and coimtercharges ”, 
the judge’s summing-up, the findings of the jury 
and the judgement of the court. The measure was 
opposed in the House of Commons by Sir Ellis 
Hume-Williams, the well-known divorce counsel, 
and in the House of Lords by Lord Burnham, pro- 
prietor of The Daily Tekgrapb^ as an encroachment 
on the liberty of the Press, but it was passed by large 
majorities in both Houses and no reputable journalist 
to-day would wish to see it rescinded. An important 
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fact is that it was a private member’s Bill, not a 
Government measure, and was passed on a free vote 
of the House after a discussion uninfluenced by the 
Front Bench. If the Press is to be subject to any 
legal restrictions at all — and it has no title to claim 
unlimited licence — this would seem the right way 
to impose them, for a private member’s Bill is never 
likely to reach the statute-book unless there is a 
decisive weight of public opinion both inside and 
outside the House in its favour. Government initia- 
tive may well raise party issues. Action by private 
members will not succeed — and in the case of restric- 
tions on the Press should not — unless the case for 
legislation is overwhelming. Fortunately, apart from 
temporary war-time restrictions, there is to-day little 
demand for any further restraint on the freedom of 
the Press. 

There are, however, other existing restrictions of 
some consequence. A paper may be proceeded against 
for contempt of court if it comments on a case which 
is suh judice in such a way as to prejudice a fair trial, 
or — quite a different class of offence — publishes any- 
thing calculated to bring a court or a judge into 
contempt or lower his authority. This is a compre- 
hensive formula and cases of this form of contempt 
are not sufficiently numerous to make it easy to decide 
how far a paper may go in critici2ing a judge’s con- 
duct of a case. When The New Statesman in 1928 
observed in regard to a recent case that “an indi- 
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vidual owning to such views as Dr Stopcs cannot 
apparently hope for a fair hearing in a case presided 
over by Mr Justice Avory — ^and there are so many 
Avorys”, it was pretty obviously overstepping the 
mark and the then editor was found guilty and ordered 
to pay costs. But a demonstration of what illegiti- 
mate criticism is does not help much in deciding how 
far legitimate criticism can go. There is therefore 
the greater reason to be grateful for a judgement of 
Lord Atkin’s in 1936 in which that habitually rational 
interpreter of the law laid it down that “proyided 
members of the public abstain from imputing im- 
proper motives to those taking part in the administra- 
tion of justice, and arc generally exercising a right of 
criticism, and not acting maliciously or attempting 
to impair the administration of justice they are im- 
mune”. “Justice”, he added, “is not a cloistered 
virtue.” There is clearly nothing here to preclude 
temperate and responsible criticism of legal procedure 
or a particular judge’s action, though it is a regrettable 
anachronism in these days that an offender can be 
dealt with by the judges themselves without normal 
trial in open Court, and that their sentence cannot 
be annulled or mitigated by the Home Secretary or 
anyone else. But objectionable as this may be in 
theory it would be difficult to point to any case of 
injustice suffered by a paper in this field. 

The commoner forms of contempt— comment on 
cases still sitb judice^ including those in which notice 
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of appeal against a verdict has been given — has a 
much more restrictive effect. To some extent it should 
have, for no litigant’s case ought to be prejudiced 
by an ex parte discussion in the Press of the issues 
about to be argued in court. But that principle can 
be carried too far, and it is carried too far when, as 
often happens, an individual criticized by a paper 
issues a writ for libel, not with any intention of 
beginning an action but simply to close the paper’s 
mouth. Too often the manoeuvre is successful, and 
papers are rather to be blamed for the precipitancy 
with which they turn Trappist in such cases. If a 
paper that is being proceeded against for libel decides 
to fight and, having confidence in the strength of its 
case, continues its criticisms in carefully chosen lan- 
guage, it can reasonably expect that (as in the case of 
The Daily MaiVs campaign against the notorious 
share-pusher, Jacob Factor) proceedings against it 
for contempt of court will fail. None the less fear of 
attachment for contempt docs undoubtedly lead 
papers to refrain from many criticisms that would be 
both merited and salutary. 

One word, finally, is desirable on an aspect of 
journalism that naturally assumes more importance 
in war than in peace-time, the relations of the Govern- 
ment and Government Departments with the Press. 
All that will be discussed here is the normal peace- 
time practice, which is not likely to be greatly 
modified when the war is over. It is a relationship 
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that falls under the head of influence rather than 
restraint, and it would be a profound mistake to see 
anything sinister or questionable in it. On the con- 
trary, it is an arrangement obviously to the advantage 
of all concerned that Ministers should occasionally 
hold private conferences with the Press and explain 
to them — often not for direct publication, but for 
use as “background” — some measure about to be 
introduced, or some new departure in policy, or the 
existing international situation, and that a Govern- 
ment Department should appoint a Press Officer to 
send out official information in an intelligible form 
and be available at all times to answer any question 
a journalist may wish to put. It need hardly be said 
that a Press Officer becomes inevitably to a certain 
extent an apologist for the Department he represents. 
His business is to explain why in a particular case 
the Department has acted as it has, or what general 
policy it is pursuing, but there is no ground for 
suggesting that Press Officers attempt in any way to 
“put it across the Press”. What the Press Officer 
either says expressly or implies is “this is our view; 
of course you are free to agree or disagree”, while 
the journalist, if he is normally competent, asks what 
questions seem relevant and treats as he chooses the 
information thus elicited. The arrangement works 
uniformly well (though some Press Officers, like 
some journalists, ^re abler and more serviceable than 
others) and there is no ground for crediting the 

7-2 
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Government or its officials with any attempt to exer- 
cise undue or insidious influence over the ?ress. 
Human 'nature can, of course, not be completely 
eliminated in such matters, and it is hardly surprising 
that the representative of a paper which is ceaselessly 
assailing the Government should find officials as- 
suming towards him an attitude that is correct rather 
than expansive, but he will not for that reason be 
refused any information to which he is reasonably 
entitled. If there is any discrimination it is because 
it is found by experience that certain individuals can 
safely be entrusted with any confidence and that 
others cannot. It is inevitable, here again, that a 
Minister or a Press Officer should be rather more 
forthcoming in conversation with the former than 
with the latter, but he would not feel justified in 
communicating in the one case and withholding in 
the other a definite piece of news for publication. 

What, in sum, is the conclusion to be drawn re- 
garding restrictions on the freedom of the Press in 
Great Britain to-day? The answer, I think, is that, 
while there is need for unsleeping vigilance, en- 
croachments on freedom amount to extremely little. 
Study, indeed, of one or two popular journals, daily 
or Sunday, sometimes raises the question whether 
more restraints ought not to be imposed, by the same 
free vote of the House of Commons that regulated 
the reporting of divorce cases. But it is far better 
that restraints should be imposed by the journalistic 
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profession itself. It has its influential organs, the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and the News- 
paper Society, representing London and provincial 
proprietors respectively, and the Institute of Jour- 
nalists and the National Union of Journalists repre- 
senting working journalists of all grades. They have 
It in their power, tjie latter particularly, to set standards 
honourable to the profession, and to a considerable 
extent they are doing it. To frame an actual code 
would be neither easy nor desirable. Proposals have 
been made for the creation of a Court of Honour 
before which a journalist indicted for conduct un- 
worthy of the profession would be judged by his 
peers. There might be some advantage in that, though 
it is questionable. What is essential is that every 
journalist should be his own Court of Honour and 
pass his conduct in review before it daily. If that 
became general the need — and the danger — of ex- 
ternal restraints would disappear, and so far as they 
were threatened resistance to them would be vastly 
more effective. But all that, of course, is useless if 
proprietors depress standards that their employees 
are trying to raise. 



Chapter V 


THE JOURNALIST 

The question whether the journalist is born or made 
admits of no dogmatic answer. The truth is that, 
while a good journalist can be made, the best journalist 
must be born. By journalist I mean for purposes of 
this particular discussion a man who, entering the 
profession somewhere in its lower ranges, rises in 
the end to the post of editor or assistant-editor or 
principal leader-writer or special correspondent on a 
London daily or Sunday paper or one of the greater 
provincial dailies. I am thinking, indeed, primarily 
of an editor, fpr the direction of a great journal, its 
policy and the collection and presentation of its news, 
calls for qualities by no means requisite in the brilliant 
individualist whose business it is to write leaders 
which may suffer revision or expansion at someone 
else’s hands before they appear in print, or the special 
writer whose activities are largely confined to the 
particular field that he has made peculiarly his own. 
And I am thinking most of all of the editdf who 
writes. There have been many great editors who 
rarely wrote a line; most of the editors of London 
daily papers to-day write comparatively little; but it 
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will hardly be contested that journalistic capacity is 
seen at its highest in the man who both exercises 
official supervision over his paper as a whole and 
who can and habitually does express his views through 
his own pen, not someone clse’s, on major question? 
regarding which he possesses both knowledge and 
convictions. Such men are rare, for a rare combina- 
tion of qualities is required to produce them. Perhaps 
the best example in recent years was C. P. Scott of 
The Manchester Guardian, J. A. Spender of The West- 
minster Gazette, J. L. Garvin of The Observer^ A, G. 
Gardiner of The Daily News, H. W. Massingham of 
The Daily Chronicle were great journalists in their 
different ways, but though all of these were compe-^ 
tent editors they won distinction first and foremost 
by writing, not by organizing. Other editors who 
direct the general fortunes of their journals with 
ability and success regularly leave the business of 
writing to others and do not always enhance their 
reputation when, by exception, they take a hand at 
it themselves. 

While there are native qualities which no acquired 
capacity can replace, it is still true that a journalist 
even of the front rank can be made. Flair and mental 
alertness, valuable almost beyond all else in journalism, 
come neither of training nor of experience nor of 
intellectual effort. The journalist must make the most 
of such of those qualities as he possesses, and supple- 
ment them with other assets which he has it in his 
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power to cultivate. “He was not erudite”, wrote one 
distinguished editor of another, “ but he had the knack 
of mastering a task speedily, and was quick in the 
uptake: indispensable qualifications for a successful 
journalist.”* Erudition no doubt is not essential, but 
a lufficient background of knowledge and general 
culture decidedly is. The wider a man’s education, 
in the broadest sense of the word, the better journalist, 
and in particular the better editor, he will be. Even 
formal education is important, not merely because 
of what a man of receptive and discriminating mind, 
capable of respect for tradition without slavery to 
tradition, can gain from life at the older univer- 
sities, but because by the time he has risen to the 
higher ranges of his profession many of his college 
contemporaries will have done the same in law or 
medicine or politics or administration or the Church, 
and through them he will have contacts of constant 
and often inestimable value. Complete all-round 
knowledge, no doubt, is rare. Most men must con- 
fess themselves to be largely blank in the matter of 
music or art or mathematics or metaphysics. Nothing 
of that means irreparable loss, but that it does very 
definitely mean loss is indisputable. 

There are other requirements that go without 
saying. One is a working knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, particularly of course French and German, 
necessary for conversations and interviews boda at 
* Sir Edward Cook’s Deiam, p. 9. 
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home Sind abroad and equally for following the foreign 
Press. Familiarity with at least modern history is, 
as manifestly, indispensable for anyone called on to 
deal with current politics or international affairs, and 
tO“day, far more than a generation ago, a clear under- 
standing of economic principles (so far as the experts 
in that science can agree on what they are) is among 
the essentials. All this, as well as a much more than 
superficial acquaintance with the literatures of this 
and other countries, can be acquired by any man of 
reasonable ability. It may involve diligence and 
application to fill up gaps in knowledge in such fields, 
but it can perfectly well be done, and must be, for if 
it is the almost inevitable disability of the journalist 
that he knows a little of ever3rthing, without the 
accompanying satisfaction of knowing everything of 
something, that little must be extended and enlarged 
in every direction to the utmost possible. The apt 
quotation (though quotation can easily be overdone) 
or allusion or historic parallel is not, as disgruntled 
Philistines sometimes complain, a gratuitous parade 
of a little learning, but a proper and valuable illumina- 
tion or illustration, and at the same time a means of 
establishing rapport with readers for whom a fafniliar 
reference evokes suggestive associations or memories. 
Those to whom the reference is not familiar have no 
reason ^o be irritated by it unless the writer exag- 
gerates a practice entirely legitimate in itself into an 
uncalled-for display of erudition. 
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As against the equipment with which any normaily 
competent journalist can provide himself if he is 
ready to take the necessary pains must be set qualities 
like agility of mind and retentive memory (particularly 
thq kind of memory that registers automatically such 
things as who said what when) which only Nature 
can furnish. There are others in an intermediate cate- 
gory. Among the most important is facility of 
language. How far that is a natural gift and how far 
an acquired accomplishment is an arguable question. 
How far it is to be desired may be arguable also. 
Words are fascinating but dangerous things to play 
with. Nothing is more disastrous in its consequences 
than a flow of language which outstrips the flow of 
thought; Job was not the first man nor the last to 
multiply words without knowledge. No doubt 
writing, like speaking, can be improved by practice, 
though not, I think, as easily or as much. The result is 
competence rather than brilliance. Facile and un- 
erring command over words is among the natural 
gifts. In any sentence in a book or a newspaper there 
are a dozen words which could be changed without 
substantial alteration of the sense. Yet in every case 
out of two or three possibilities there is one which 
is appreciably better than the others. The writer who 
knows instinctively which is the best every time, who 
automatically pujs “the indispensable word in the 
inevitable place”, gives the reader a subconscious 
satisfaction beyond anything that he consciously 
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realizes. Among living journalists or writers in the 
Press who possess this gift in an unusual degree may 
be mentioned at random men like A. G. Gardiner, 
Harold Nicolson and Peter Flerhing, and among 
novelists who grace the columns, if not of the daily 
papers at any rate of the weeklies. Rose Macaulay and 
Rebecca West. 

Not but what compensations can be found for 
something at any rate of what Nature has withheld. 
Style at its best may be innate, but up to a point it can 
be effectively cultivated. To model style deliberately 
on the Bible or Milton or Macaulay or Gibbon is 
likely enough to be disastrous. But familiarity with 
great writing will never fail in its effect. If it does 
nothing but create a constructive discontent by the 
contrasts it provides with the more serious endeavours 
of the average journalist of to-day it will have done 
its appointed work. To emphasize the contrast unduly 
would, of course, be unfair. Full allowance must be 
made for the conditions under which leaders and 
many other articles to-day must be produced. A sub- 
ject may have to be decided on, the line of policy 
to be taken discussed and the thousand words or so 
completed within two or three hours at the outside, 
the copy being probably enough sent up to the 
printer sheet by sheet and the proof of the early part 
laid on the writer's desk before the latter part is 
finished. More than that, news may come in while 
the writing is in progress that may necessitate re- 
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vision extending to the substitution of whole new 
sections for old. In all the circumstances the stan- 
dards maintained by th^ leading articles in the more 
serious papers to-day represent an achievement which 
receives less appreciation than it merits. This, it is 
clear, is no work for the slow writer. If there is to 
be polishing of periods it must come naturally, not 
by a process of laborious erasions and revisions. The 
more richly stored the writer’s mind is with relevant 
facts, to form, as it were, the skeleton structure of 
his edifice, with a sense of the conclusions to which 
they naturally point and of the construction the 
general policy of his paper requires to be put on 
them, the more easily and expeditiously will his task 
be discharged. 

But this is a matter in which there are no royal 
rules. One man writes with natural fluency, another 
with studied cogitation of every sentence; and it by 
no means follows that the finished article will seem 
superficial in the former case or laborious in the 
latter. More than that, a man may one day write 
with conscious ease, another with a senge of grinding 
reluctant words out of a recalcitrant brain; and here 
again either the one product or the other may be 
intrinsically the better. Practice here makes less dif- 
ference than might be supposed, after once a certain 
level of achievement has been reached. The editors 
of a w^-known daily and a well-known weekly were 
recently asked, separately, whether writing came 
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more easily as they did more of it. Both of them 
replied unhesitatingly that it did not — though no 
doubt if the question had been put to them in the 
first half-dozen years of their professional life the 
answer might have been different. Where conditiohs 
do not necessarily set a time-limit for articles, as in 
the case of weekly papers, or of daily paper leaders 
on some general subject rather than the immediate 
events of the day, there may be considerable dif- 
ference, in writers* habits, one taking four or five 
hours over his work, while another may dispose of 
it in two. J. A. Spender, who wrote some id,ooo 
leaders in his time, mentions in his L//f, Journalism 
and Politics that to the famous front-page leading 
article (of about 1200 words) which gave the green 
Westminster an importance so astonishingly dispro- 
portionate to its circulation, was allotted a period 
of seventy-five minutes, during which no interrup- 
tion was allowed. Not many men could work as 
fast, very few indeed faster. In this every man must 
take the time that suits him best withm the limits 
set by his paper’s requirements, just as each man 
must write in the style that comes natural to him. 
Spender’s work and J. L. Garvin’s and Ian Colvin’s 


were all completely different, but^flE^ge^thewriter’s 
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it IS not taken as going all the way, is that embodied 
in Southey’s advice to his brother Henry (who was 
contemplating a book on the Crusades) ; “ Say what 
you have to say as perspicuously as possible, as briefly 
as*possiblc and as rememberably as possible, and take 
no other thought about it.” That comes near to 
being the conclusion of the whole matter. 

So much for the technicalities of the profession. 
There are other things that matter more than that — 
judgement, discretion, moral integrity, among them. 
One way of putting it briefly is to say that if a man 
is to imprint his personality on a paper — and unless 
the editor can do that it will have neither unity nor 
character — he must have a personality to imprint. 
But it cannot quite be left there. The qualities that 
make up personality call for some analysis. Least, 
perhaps, needs to be said about judgement, not be- 
cause it matters little, but because some other things 
matter even more. Sound judgement is, in fact, m- 
dispcnsable. Brilliance is no compensation for the 
lack of it. Dozens of brilUant journalists fail to be 
great journalists because the public which admires 
their dexterity in the shaping of sentences or the 
coining of epigrams knows that it cannot trust them 
as guides. In journalism the exercise of judgement 
is called for at every turn. Is a story, sensational 
if true, actually true in substance and in fact? Nothing 
is more difficult to decide than whether to risk it in 
such a case or not. Run the story and you may 
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be convicted of recklessly giving publicity to a canard/ 
Suppress or hold it, and a rival may gain reclame 
to-morrow morning for an exclusive and (as it turns 
out) perfectly authentic piece of news. Every such 
case must be judged individually, and if there is any 
petition that every journalist should offer daily from 
his heart it is that embodied in the Collect for Whit 
Sunday, “Grant us to have a right judgement in all 
things”. Judgement is called for nightly in great 
things or small — most of all, of course, in the assess- 
ment of news-values — and decisions must be im- 
mediate, for nothing in a daily paper office will wait 
till to-morrow. If news requiring the adoption of a 
definite policy in the leader columns comes in, as it 
often may, a couple of hours or less before press-time, 
the responsibility thrown on the editor is great. All 
the temptation is to hedge for the moment and take 
a decided line only after reflection and discussion 
twenty-four hours later. Many a perfectly sound 
editor will yield to it, and congratulate himself in 
retrospect that he has. Capacity to weigh the situa- 

* That may happen even after every reasonable precaution 
has been taken. The classic case of a canard, usually denounced 
as an example of c>micai and conscienceless sensationalism, is 
The Dotty Aiatl's story of the massacre of the European diplo- 
matists in Peking during the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. Actually 
there was no recklessness at all. On the contrary', every attempt 
was made to verify the story, the Foreign Office said it was 
only too likely to be true. But it was only after forty-eight 
hours (an agonizing delay m such a case) that the Alatl pub- 
lished it. 
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tion in twenty minutes and put definite conclusions 
on paper in another forty marks the difference be- 
tween greatness and mere soundness — provided the 
decision will stand the test of critical scrutiny in 
to-morrow’s chilly dawn. For the distinction between 
sound judgement and irresponsible plunging is some- 
times narrow. A critical attitude is essential,^ but 
purely destructive criticism, aesthetically gratifying 
though it may be, can seldom be justified. A demon- 
stration of the wrongness of the course criticized 
demands to be supplemented by a demonstration of 
an alternative and better way. The critical journalist, 
no less than the leader of the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, must be prepared to substitute a policy of his 
own for the policy he is denouncing. 

No virtues are to be demanded of a journalist that 
arc not required of any man of honour, but there 
are some on which special emphasis must be laid. 
High among them is a scrupulous respect for con- 
fidences. Without that every public man, and in 
particular every civil servant, would surround him- 
self with impenetrable barriers of reserve when 
involved against his will in conversation with a 
jouriudist acquaintance. It is obvious that discretion 
is essential even on the lowest grounds, for the man 
who dishonourably discloses secrets will have no 
more secrets told him. And it is essential that the 
journalist should know all kinds of things that he 
cannot print. They are the main constituent of his 
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background. In the light of them he can put the 
right assessment, as without them he often could not, 
on news that he does print. By such private know- 
ledge, too, he is saved from expressing judgements 
which without it might easily be unjust or inept. No 
editor, certainly, ever received confidences from 
Ministers of all parties over so long a span of years 
as Delane. Some of them consisted of information 
which hey/SLS justified in publishing — well ahead of 
his rivals — some could serv’^e only for his personal 
guidance in directing the policy of his paper. There 
was rarely much difficulty in deciding in which 
category a piece of information fell, and Delanc pre- 
served to the end a reputation for impeccable honour 
in such matters. 

But everything is not always as clear as that, 
though recent developments have regularized situa- 
tions often doubtful in the past. Ministers in most 
countries are m the habit of holding conferences at 
which theyMiscuss particular subjects or situations 
confidentially with journalists, sometimes on the 
understanding that nothing said there is for actual 
publication, sometimes with a clear differentiation 
between what may be printed and what not. Such 
confidence is very rarely abused. Indeed there is 
some danger that a Minister may sometimes attempt 
to close the mouth of an individual journalist, or of 
many, by imparting under the seal of confidence in- 
formation that might easily have been obtained else- 
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where without embargo. On the other hand there is 
sometimes reason to believe that the purveyor of 
information in confidence stipulates for secrecy as a 
matter of self-protection, but privately hopes the 
stipulation will be disregarded and the information 
published. In either case, /particularly the former, 
ethical problems of some difficulty emerge. Normally, 
of course, if a journalist receives information on 
those conditions that ends the -'matter; he publishes 
nothing of what he has been told till it becomes every- 
body's story. But at least two nice questions arise. 
If he is told, for example, in confidence of an im- 
pending appointment or resignation of importance, 
and knows that by going elsewhere and making 
discreet enquiries he can get the information under 
no seal of secrecy, is he justified in doing that, 
conscious that it would never have occurred to him 
to make the enquiries but for the original confidential 
disclosure? The general answer, I think, must be 
No. But there is another class of cases where much 
more room is left for doubt. Does the acceptance of 
confidential information preclude the recipient from 
using information to the same effect if it comes to 
him subsequently unsought from another source? 
Here, I submit, the ailswcr is that it does not, though 
of course an explanation of the facts is due to the 
original informant. But there have been journalists 
who took a stricter view than that. In 1839, when 
Lord Durham came back from Gmada with his 
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famous report he gave a copy of it to Sir John 
Easthope, proprietor of The Morning Chronicle^ on the 
understanding that he should not publish it. Easthope 
told Greville that he wished Durham had kept his 
copy to himself, for he could have obtained one else- 
where and been free to publish it if he had not 
accepted this one under prohibition. As a matter of 
fact The Times did receive a copy irregularly, and 
published it in full. To come to more recent times, 
in 191 1, when changes of the first importance in India 
were being made, involving among other things the 
reversal of the partition of Bengal and the removal 
of the capital from Gilcutta to Delhi, the Press was 
informed privately some days before the official an- 
nouncement was to be made. In the interval Lord 
Burnham, the principal proprietor of The Datly Tele- 
graphy happened to meet Lord Curzon, who, furious 
at the despite done to the dispositions he had made 
as Viceroy, talked freely and in detail about the 
changes about to be announced. Was Lord Burnham 
justified, on the strength of a conversation about 
which there was no suggestion or hint of secrecy, 
in using the information thus acquired and securing 
for his paper a scoop of the first order? It might well 
be argued that he was, but he did not take that view, 
and the Telegraphy like the rest of the Press, published 
the news on the day officially fixed for it. 

One of the conscientious journalist’s greatest diffi- 
culties must always be to keep himself just and fair. 

8-2 
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Much more is involved in this than may appear. 
There is the temptation to coin a brilliant epigram 
at some public person’s expense; to check the im- 
pulse or cross out the words already written because 
the phrase, though undeniably telling, is palpably 
unjust means a good deal for a man who cares about 
his phrases. Every writer, moreover, has his pre- 
judices, about people, about institutions, about habits 
and practices. When he has to deal with them he 
picks up his pen with bias in his mind. If it is con- 
scious, and he believes in principle in journalism, 
he will check the tendency by a resolve that it shall 
not master him. If, as often happens, he is an en- 
thusiast or a fanatic or a congenital cynic, then his 
writing, whatever its other qualities, will inevitably 
be marred by an unfairness whiph no reader with 
acumen will fail both to detect and to condemn. It 
may be dismissed indulgently — “ Of course whenever 
X is writing about Y he goes right off the rails” — 
but in fact it is a sin that ought not to be condoned. 

The sin, on the whole, besets reviewers most. 
A great deal might be written about reviewing — 
which is often thought of as something that anyone 
can do, but is in fact harder to do well than almost 
anything else in journalism. To read a book critically, 
weigh it judicially and compress into five or six 
hundred words an estimate of its virtues and failings 
such as to satisfy the writer (of the review, not the 
book), as he searches his heart, that justice has been 
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done is a task that in most people calls for both long 
experience and unusual qualities. As things stand 
reviewing is not done mainly by professional jour- 
nalists. Any book outside fiction needs to be handled 
by someone with special knowledge of the subject, 
and there the danger arises at once of bias arising 
from either personal antipathies or personal friend- 
ships or a traditional opposition between rival schools 
of thought. Economics is an obvious example. All 
the leading economists know one another personally, 
and they tend to fall into particular categories — ^indi- 
vidualist or collectivist, Keynsian 'Or anti-Keynsian, 
Marxist or the opposite — with the result that in that 
field there is a definite shortage of reviewers equipped 
at once with sufficient knowledge and with sufficient 
absence of preconceptions. The example need not be 
laboured, but it serves to illustrate the difficulties a 
conscientious literary editor has to surmount. Beset 
by solicitations — from the author, suggesting (most 
improperly) a particular reviewer,* from a would-be 
reviewer on the plea (no less improper) that he is a 
friend of the author’s, from another (occasionally) on 
the ground that the book is sure to be bad and he 
wants to slate it — he must make it his chief and sole 
business to send the volume to someone who to all 

* “Disiaeh begged to be allowed to nominate his own re- 
viewer for the Ljfe of Ljord George Benttruk. Delane wrott such 
a letter in reply as caused Disraeli to apologize promptly for 
his Stupid suggestion*.” Gx>k’s Deiatte, p. 187. 
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his Other qualifications adds that of scrupulous im- 
partiality. To go even one step farther, there must be 
not merely no vestige of partiality, but no suspicion 
or appearance of it. It is by that consideration that 
the too common practice of allowing one member 
of the staff of a newspaper to review a book by a 
colleague stands condemned. These are matters in 
which purism is preferable to laxity. 

Reviewing is a special case, but over the whole 
field of journalism the endeavour to maintain decent 
standards of fairness and justice must be pursued. 
The term endeavour is used advisedly, for it is far 
from a smooth path to tread. “We must be fair to 
those to whom w^ do not wish to be fair” President 
Wilson once said, and the rule has its constant applica- 
tion in journalism. Subtle disparagement and deni- 
gration, sometimes by positive suggestion, sometimes 
by deliberate omission, is fatally easy and often fatally 
tempting. The political opponent whose perversities 
and ineptitudes habitually evoke attack may be capable 
of making a good speech occasionally, and when he 
does journalistic honesty requires that he be given 
credit for it, just as the reviewer who takes up a bad 
writer's book, though he may expect to damn must 
be ready none the less, if the case demands it, to 
praise. It is as necessary, moreover, on occasion to 
criticize friends as to praise enemies, and usually even 
more distasteful. There are times, indeed, when 
journalism seems almost incompatible with friend- 
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ship. That, fortunately, is not so, but it is true 
generally that a politician who regards any kind of 
attack from a party opponent across the floor of the 
House as a natural part of the day’s work is apt to 
resent quite irrationally strictures in the leader columns 
of a responsible newspaper, particularly if it is a 
paper which usually supports him. In such cases 
the personal relationship may make it much easier 
and more congenial to keep silent than to criticize. 
How far, if at all, a journalist is justified in yielding 
to that temptation only he himself can decide in each 
individual case as it arises. But he cannot forget that 
he has a public duty to perform. 

All this, of course, is part of something much 
larger, the supreme importance of truth in journalism. 
Let it be adntitted that ideal truth is rarely to be 
attained. The proceedings of Parliament, or a single 
important speech, have in most cases to be reduced 
to a brief summary; very obvious reasons of space 
necessitate that. It would require a sub-editor much 
more than human so to achieve tl^t task as to pre- 
serve precisely the balance of dialectic in the first 
case, and exactly the proportion between assertion 
and qualification in the second. No more is required 
of him than that he do his best. The unforgivable 
sin is so to select and omit as deliberately to serve 
some political or other end. It is a sin rarely com- 
mitted in a flagrant form, but in papers which take 
a strong party line the tendency is there, and needs 
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to be closely watched. The temptations to deviation 
from the strait path indeed are manifold. There is 
the natural desire, i:einforced often enough by de- 
mands from above, to “make a story”. There is the 
insidious tendency to give facts a twist to square 
with the paper’s policy. Men can even get mental 
twists themselves that incapacitate them fatally from 
honest reporting. I have known one brilliant special - 
writer whose personal views on political and social 
questions were so strong that in reporting any pro- 
ceedings where such things were under discussion 
he was constitutionally incapable of giving a fair 
showing to both sides. The trouble was that in this 
matter prejudices outran principles — though I am 
convinced he was not consciously insincere. 

This diligence in the service of truth is needed in 
all ranges of journalism — in editor, in leader-writers, 
in reporters, in sub-editors. It is as indefensible to 
frame misleading headlines for the sake of effect as 
it is to write a misleading story. Much more than 
before the war newspaper-readers pressed for time 
arc content merely to glance through the headlines. 
What story do those headlines tell? They have to 
be brief, incisive, arresting. W hatever the story is, 
they must heighten it rather than tone it down. But 
the sub-editor, like his colleagues in other categories, 
needs a golden rule — that so far as lies in him, he will 
see to it that the reader who depends on headlines 
gets the truth, neither more nor less, certainly with 
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no conscious exaggeration or distortion of the facts. 
Journalism is too honourable a profession, and matters 
too much to the nation’s welfare, for any journalist 
to be content with second-best standards. 

The fundamental — this perhaps should not need 
to be said, but there is some reason to think it docs — 
is that the journalist, if he is to be anything more than 
a mere competent craftsman, must possess character 
and convictions and what has somewhere been termed 
in this connexion moral earnestness. Wide know- 
ledge and intuition and command of words and 
mastery of technique will carry him far, but they 
will not carry him all the way nor give him full 
satisfaction with himself (if any man ever ought to 
feel that). T. S. Eliot, indeed, in his Uea of a Christian 
Society suggestively links convictions and style, ob- 
serving, to the derogation of modern journahsm, 
that “you have only to examine the mass of news- 
paper leading articles, the mass of political exhortation, 
to appreciate the fact that good prose cannot be 
written by a people without convictions ”. There is a 
breadth of generalization here (“a people”, not 
“people”) which challenges debate, but this at least 
is incontestable, that only the man who adds con- 
victions to facility in words will fill his column with 
something that has substance as well as shape. Many 
great journalists, from Barnes and Delane to Scott 
and Spender, have shown what qualities are requisite, 
and set standards to which the generality of lesser 
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men can at least aspire. This chapter may fitly end 
with Cook’s final characterization of Delane. “He 
used the power which his position and his abilities 
gave him”, writes his biographer, “in honourable 
ways and for honourable ends. He betrayed no 
confidences. He did not debase the journalistic cur- 
rency. He maintained a high literary standard. He 
treated every theme with a proper seriousness. He 
conducted a great newspaper for thirty-six years with 
unbroken success, reflecting various phases of domi- 
nant opinion, pledged to no party or set of politicians, 
but exercising a moderating influence between them.” 
There are no Delanes to-day. ,For most of us it is 
enough if we can claim with a clear conscience that 
we have made our pens the servants of things we 
cared for and believed in. 
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EDITOR AND OWNER 

No problem in journalism is more acute than that 
arising from the relationship between the proprietor 
or proprietors of a paper and the editor. It is a 
relationship which must necessarily exist, for the cases 
in which an editor is a man of sufficient wealth to be 
his own piroprietor, or a proprietor a man of sufficient 
journalistic talent to be his own editor, are so rare as 
to be negligible — even though one exception to the 
general rule concerns such a paper as The Manchester 
Guardian in the days of C. P. Scott. Normally the editor 
is the proprietors* servant, doing for them what they 
want done but cannot, in most, cases, do for them- 
selves. They may be politicians or financiers or 
business men; very seldom have they journalistic 
training or experience. Such a relationship can be 
completely harmonious — as (if I may be permitted 
this personal word) I have the best of reasons for 
knowing — but it calls for certain not too common 
xjualities on both sides. Everything depends, of 
course, on the reasons a newspaper proprietor has 
for being a newspaper proprietor. The motive may 
be simply an ambition for power; it may be a desire 
to acquire power to use for worthy ends; it may be 
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purely political; it may be purely commercial; it may 
be a mixture. So far as it is merely commercial the 
editor knows where he stands. He is a business 
servant, engaged to make the paper pay, and with 
not much more reason to count on security of tenure, 
outside the strict legal terms of his contract, than a 
sub-editor or reporter or the proprietor’s private 
secretary. 

But not all of London journalism is conditioned 
by the ardour of shareholders for dividends, and the 
owner-editor question is best discussed on the assump- 
tion of honourable motives on both sides. In such 
cases the proprietors will look for a mao of ability, 
sincerity and force of character, whose views on 
politics and general outlook on life are in sufficient 
consonance with their own, and having satisfied 
themselves that there is complete understanding on 
essentials, will leave him free to conduct the paper 
as he sees fit, even if in subsidiary matters he some- 
times takes a line that not all the members of his 
board approve; two men can be at one in their 
general assessment of Shakespeare without necessarily 
agreeing about how to spell his name. It is a matter 
of common-sense adjustment between reasonable 
people, subject to two general principles, that an 
editor must be captain of the ship so far as the tech- 
nical operation of it goes, and that you can no m ore 
run a newsp^er ^y committee than you can a jvar. 
It is not a relationship that can be reduced to any code 
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of rules. In the case of some London papers the 
principal owner is in the office daily, and taking 
many decisions which in the days of Perry or Barnes 
or Delane would have fallen very definitely to the 
editor; in others he is content to make vigorous use 
of the telephone; in a few he remains in the back- 
ground, always ready to give advice and support but 
content in the main to leave the day-to-day conduct 
of the paper to an editor and staff in whom he puts 
confidence because they have justified it. 

Something no doubt may be said for tfkch method, 
but there is no doubt which is the least prevalent. 
For better or worse the influential, independent 
editor has become a rarity in London journalism, 
though he still prospers and earns deserved respect 
on a smaller stage in several of the greater provincial 
centres. But identity of view on general principles 
does not cover all contingencies. There is always the 
possibility of issues arising that had not been and 
could not be foreseen, on which genuine differences 
of opinion between owners and editor arise. When 
that happens, if the issue is of sufficient importance 
to make discussion and decision necessary, there may 
be no alternative to the editor’s resignation, and he 
would not necessarily have ground for complaint. 
No proprietors could be expected to acquiesce in- 
definitely while a paper whose ultimate control was 
in their hands took on some major issue a linc^ 
directly counter to their own convictions, particu- 
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larly if it seemed to be injuring circulation, nor would 
any reasonable editor ask that. Such a conflict might 
have arisen (though so far as 1 know it never did) 
between an editor and owners of one of the Liberal 
papers when the sudden disclosure of Parnell’s rela- 
tions with Mrs O’Shea, and Mr Gladstone’s reactions 
thereto, faced the Liberal party with critical decisions. 
It did in fact arise, as will be seen, over the Boer War, 
and in the other political camp when Mr Chamber- 
lain sprang his Imperial Preference proposals on the 
world in 1903. Such things are bound sometimes to 
happen, and while there must be regret, it need not 
degenerate into tancour. 

If, indeed, an editor had no other vicissitudes than 
that to reckon with, he would find no grave dis- 
comfort in his lot. But that something is seriously 
wrong somewhere is demonstrated by the fact that 
every leading Liberal editor of the last half-century — 
Sir Edward Cook, J. A. Spender,* A. Gardiner, 
H. W. Massingham, Sir Robcif Donald — has re- 
linquished his post for other reasons than his own 
volition. To those severances may be added the 
editorial changes which marked the passage of The 
Times into and out of Lord Northcliffe’s control, and 
the much more recent conclusion of J. L. Garvin’s 
thirty-four-ycar editorship of Tbe Observer. The 

* Spender’s deasion not to continue when the Wijtminster 
was turned into a morning paper was voluntary, but that 
change, which led to hisldeparture, was made over his head. 
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reasons differed in different cases, but much the most 
disturbing element in the whole series is the demon- 
stration of the irresponsibility with which proprietors 
are ready to sell a paper outright regardless of what 
Its new owners intend to make of it. The career of 
Sir Edward Cook exemphfics that strikingly. Sir 
Edward, then Mr E. T. Cook, joined The Pall Mall 
Ga^tte^ edited at that time by W. T. Stead, in 1885. 
The paper had been started as a Conservative organ 
in 1865. In 1880 Its proprietor, Mr George Smith, 
suddenly sold it to his son-in-law, Henry Yates 
Thompson, a well-known Liberal. The inevitable 
result was that it lost its distinguished editor Frederick 
Greenwood (who with the help of financial friends 
at once founded The St Jameses Ga:(ette\ E. T. Cook 
rose to be editor of the Pall Mall, by this time the 
foremost London Liberal paper in London, in 1890. 
In 1892 Yates Thompson, without a word of warning, 
announced that he was parting with his interest in 
the paper, which was acquired by the Conservative 
W. W. Astor (subsequently the first Viscount) and 
forthwith reverted to its original politics. History, 
therefore, repeated itself. Cook left the Pall Mall^ 
taking with him most of his colleagues, among them 
J. A. Spender, and with the financial support of Sir 
George Newnes founded The Westminster Gas^ette^ 
and became its first editor. That was in 1893. In 
1896 he was offered and accepted the editorship of 
The Daily News, of which Arnold Morlcy (unrelated 
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to John Morley) was chief proprietor. In 1899 
the Boer War broke out, and Cook took a strong 
Liberal Imperialist line, greatly to the annoyance of 
a section of anti-war Liberals, hea( 4 ed by the then 
youthful David Lloyd George. The crisis came at the 
end of 1900. The paper was bought by a so-called 
“pro-Boer” syndicate, and Cook, the paper he edited 
sold for the second time in his career over his head, 
found himself a journalist without employment. 
Simultaneously, curiously enough, a similar drama, 
with reversed roles, was being played out in the 
Daily Chronicle office, that paper being sold to Im- 
perialist owners, with the result that its “pro-Boer” 
editor, H. W. Massingham, had to go. 

Such experiences gave Cook a title to speak with 
some authority on the subject of editors and owners. 
He had trodden both smooth and stony paths. Of 
his Westminster days his biographer writes: “Cook 
had found Newnes a highly satisfactory proprietor, 
who was content to reign as a constitutional monarch, 
with as little interference as possible in the actual 
rule.” In his biography of Delane Cook himself 
attributes some part at least of the success of that 
greatest of editors to the fact that “comparatively 
little of his time and thought was occupied in what 
sopactimes imposes a heavy disability upon an 
editor — namely dissension with the proprietor or 
proprietors of the paper ”. He adds comprehensively : 
“ There are two sources of trouble, money and con- 
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trol. If a paper loses money, or if the editor and 
proprietor hold divergent views as to the supreme 
command, a crisis is sure sooner or later to come. 
A proprietor who is ready at once to pay the piper j 
and to have no voice in calling the tune is as rarej 
as he is to the editor precious.” 

How serious instability m journalism, meamng by 
that something much more than the editor’s security 
or insecurity of tenure, may be is shown by a mere 
enumeration of the London papers in existence in 
1900 that changed hands in the next twenty years. 
They include T/je Tims, Standard, Daily News, Daily 
Chronicle, Morning Leader, Globe, Evening Standard, 
Star, Pall Mall Ga:(ette, St Jameses Gce:^ette, Westminster 
Gazette, This list is given by Kennedy Jones, in his 
book Fleet Street and Downing Street, published in 
1920. He adds: “Only three have escaped this fate: 
the Morning Post, Morning Advertiser and Daily Tele- 
^apb*^ Since he wrote both the Post and the Tele- 
graph have been sold. In by no means all cases, no 
doubt, did a change of proprietor mean a change of 
policy, but in many cases it did and, as has been seen, 
a change of editors to boot. The process is, of course, 
not peculiar to Great Britain. Paris papers per- 
petually change hands, usually because some poli- 
tician (like Loucheur), rich business man (like Coty) 
or industrial syndicate (like the Comitd des Forges) 
wants to acquire an organ for the purposes it may 
serve, while in America such a journal as, for example. 
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The New York Tlventng Post, has in the recent past 
suffered from a succession of ownerships such as no 
existing London paper has experienced. 

So far as a newspaper is simply a piece of com- 
mercial property there is no convincing reason why 
it should not change hands like a printing-works or 
a grocery business, but so far as it is simply that 
self-respecting journalism becomes an impossibility. 
It is to papers whose owners regard them as a public 
trust that we must look to breed journalists jealous 
for the integrity and the honour of the profession. 
Such papers there are, and of late years their pro- 
prietors, conscious of the possible effect on the paper 
of their dissociation from it by death or other cause, 
have converted what in their minds wds always a 
public trust into an actual legal trust, imposing 
adequate safeguards against any sale of a controlling 
interest to persons unlikely to maintain the paper’s 
existing principles and standards. The Times was the 
subject of the earliest of such schemes, and its pro- 
visions have served as model to several other papers. 
Their effect briefly is that no shares in The Times 
Holding Company Ltd. may be transferred to anyone 
except the present principal owners. Col. J. J. Astor 
and Mr John Walter, without the approval of a com^ 
mittcc consisting of the holders of the offices of Lorj 
Chief Justice of England, Warden of All Souls 
College, President of the Royal Society, President 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants and Cover- 
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nor of the Bank of England, who are directed to 
consider primarily the tradition of The Times, and 
national rather than personal interests. The acquisi- 
tion of The Times by Lord Northcliffe, and the nar- 
rowness of the margin by which the succession of 
his brother, Lord Rothermere, was averted, shook 
the journalistic world to its foundations. Till then 
the paper had been a family affair of the Walter 
dynasty, and their ownership was enough to guarantee 
its fidelity to its great traditions. But the great papers 
are no longer family affairs. The days of the Lawsons 
and The Daily Telegraph, the Lloyds and The Daily 
Chronicle, the Boijth wicks and The Morning Post are 
over. There are, it is true, Berrys and Cadburys, but 
their association with journalism is relatively recent. 
In such circumstances something other than family 
consistency and family convictions must be sought 
as basis for a paper’s stability, and that something is 
found in the safeguards imposed by The Times scheme 
and others like it, notably those adopted by The 
Observer, The Spectator and The Economist, C. P. Scott 
made a rule that the ordinary shares in The Manchester 
Guardian should always be held by members of his 
family w’ho were working on the staff, and since his 
death all the ordinary shares in the company owning 
The Manchester Guardian and The Manchester Evening 
News have been placed in the hands of trustees. 
Dividends have been paid, but they go to the trustees, 
who hold them for the benefit of the newspapers. 
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which they arc required to run as nearly as may be 
on the same principles as have been followed by the 
Scott family. 

Such arrangements do not mean that the danger 
of differences arising between owners and editor is 
eliminated ; that can never be if there arc men of force 
of character and independence of mind on either side ; 
but they do mean that an editor who enjoys the con- 
fidence of his proprietors and in all essentials secs 
eye to eye with them need never fear that the paper 
will be transferred over his head to new owners of 
completely different outlook. Continuity and con- 
sistency are provided for, and those are qualities to 
be prized highly in the newspaper of to-day. 



Chapter VII 


THE FUTURE 

Speculation on the future evolution of the Press 
in Great Britain, an attractive theme at any time, is 
peculiarly so at a moment when the war, by cur- 
tailing journalistic enterprise in many directions, has 
made an inevitable break between what has been and 
what will be. As restrictions are removed and normal 
supplies of newsprint become available, the papers 
as a whole will no doubt revert very largely to what 
they were before 1940. The last war made less perma- 
nent difference to them than might have been ex- 
pected, and there is no good reason why this one 
should make more. Yet in some respects a return 
to the past would be definite retrogression. Proprie- 
tors (for these are matters in which editors have small 
responsibility) may well hesitate to go back to the 
old scramble for circulations through the agency of 
free insurance or gift schemes, and content themselves 
with allowing their papers to sink or swim on their 
merits. Newspapers, which live by advertisements, 
are not hkely to cease advertising themselves by one 
means or another, but it seems probable that by a 
common accord the most costly methods of buying 
circulation will be abandoned. That, however, de- 
pends on unanimous agreement. If a single paper 
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insists, as has happened in the past, on launching 
grandiose circulation schemes it will be difficult for 
the rest to avoid following suit. That fact, by the way, 
demonstrates how little the political views of a popular 
paper affect its circulation. It might be supposed that 
The Daily Herald, as the only Labour daily paper in 
London, or The News Chronicle, as the only Liberal, 
could afford to ignore the machinations of their more 
or less Conservative contemporaries. But in fact the 
fortunes of a paper are made not by the solid core of 
readers who can be counted on to stick to it whatever 
happens, but by the non-political mass who tend to 
prefer it for one reason or another, but with so loose 
an adhesion that a comparatively small inducement 
would divert them to a rival. 

The keenness of competition in Fleet Street will 
probably compel papers to return to their pre-war 
size, though it seems likely that the pubhc would be 
satisfied with fewer pages than were regularly pro- 
vided in pre-war days. Some reduction on pre-war 
size would pay the papers well if the reduction were 
mainly at the expense of editorial matter rather than 
advertisement space, but since it is necessary to 
attract, not merely readers in the mass but special 
classes of readers, it must be assumed that aU the 
regular features, the women’s page, the children’s 
column, the sporting and racing pages and the rest 
will be restored with little or no curtailment. There 
is no good reason to suppose that in any of these 
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respects the post-war papers will differ substantially 
from the pre-war. 

One interesting possibility is the appearance of 
new papers, but that is in fact a very remote possi- 
bility indeed. There is not, to begin with, any obvious 
demand for a new paper, unless perhaps for a journal 
much more Left wing than The Times or The Daily 
Telegraph among “ quality ” papers. It is conceivable, 
no doubt, that someone might believe it worth while 
to float a daily paper appealing avowedly to some par- 
ticular section of the population, such as women or 
ex-service men; but there is little reason to think that 
women desire anything of the kind, and Lord North- 
chffe’s initial fiasco with The Daily Mirror is hardly 
likely to encourage a repetition of the experiment, 
while the ex-servicemen will be quickly re-absorbed 
into civil life and cease to be anything in the nature 
of a separate entity. The idea of a London equivalent 
to The Manchester Guardian is attractive, but even in 
Manchester, where through its excellent commercial 
pages it secures a strong hold on the whole Lan- 
cashire business community, particularly the cotton 
trade, the Guardian has never brought its proprietors 
wealth. The cost of establishing a new daily paper 
in London has been variously estimated. The ill- 
fated Tribune, born in 1906, buried in 1908, is said 
to have dropped £350,000 in two years, and though 
there were many avoidable causes of failure in that 
case, the business of winning readers — who must be 
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attracted away from other papers, for there is no 
non-newspaper-reading public to appeal to — ^is a far 
more formidable business to-day than it was then. 
It has been estimated that at least £1,000,000 a year 
would have to be spent on a new London daily paper 
for several years for a return which during that period 
would be highly problematic, the problem of course 
being to attai^ in a reasonable time a circulation 
sufficient to attract adequate advertisements. A genius 
might do it — or a couple of millionaires. 

There exists equally the opposite alternative, of an 
actual reduction in the number of papers. So far as 
the estabhshed London dailies are concerned, that 
seems unlikely. All are beheved to be paying pro- 
positions and there is no reason to contemplate the 
disappearance of any of them by absorption or other- 
wise; much the same is true, though not quite so 
decidedly, of the Sunday papers. Whether the papers, 
with or without reduction in their numbers, will fall 
into even fev^er hands than control them to-day is 
another, and highly important, question. Any move 
in that direction would be decidedly against the 
public interest, which is served best by the existence 
of an adequate number of independent journals, 
creating by the unfettered expression of their diverse 
views that clash and play of opinion essential to the 
health of a democracy. The sub^tution for that of 
a few chains of syndicated papers, each chain ex- 
pressing views dictated by a 51 per cent proprietor 
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from an office m Fleet Street or a mansion in some 
Home County would be a major disaster. Twenty 
years or more ago there was every sign that the 
disaster was impending. When in 1927 The Daily 
Telegraph was acquired by the Berry interests only 
two general morning papers, The Times and Morning 
Post, remained “unassociated**. But ten jxars later 
a reversal of the consolidation process began. The 
Berry interests were split up and the Telegraphy 
separated from The Sunday Times and other former 
associates, is in much the same position as The Times 
(for the fact that Lord Cam rose also owns a specialized 
paper like The Financial Times is of no relevance in 
this connexion). At the same time the close associa- 
tion which once existed between The Daily Mail and 
The Daily Mirror has been broken. On the whole, 
therefore, while fresh manipulations may always be 
attempted, further concentrations of ownership so 
far as the London papers are concerned do not seem 
to be foreshadowed. The provincials are another 
question. The competition of the London papers has 
been hitting them hard and their number in recent 
years has been slowly but consistently decreasing. 
In 1940 there were twenty provincial morning papers 
in England and six in Scotland. In centres where 
there is a considerable and concentrated popula- 
tion and strong local patriotism, a provincial paper 
is able to hold its own, and there is no likelihood of 
Manchester losing its Guardian^ or Liverpool, Bir- 
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mingham or Leeds their Pos^s. Still more secure, of 
course, because comparatively sheltered from London 
competition, are The Scotsman at Edinburgh and The 
Glasgow Herald. The provincial papers have this in 
their favour, that they can give their locality later 
news than the London papers bring (for the telegraph 
is swifter than the train), but at ordinary times the 
harvest of important news between, say, midnight 
and 5 a.m. is not so considerable as to make that 
advantage important. Gradually, it may be pre- 
dicted, the weaker morning provincials will go under 
and the field in their particular localities be left 
to evening papers, which will be increasingly 
strengthened in those local features which have 
normally been the morning paper's prerogative. Most 
people, after all, have more leisure for reading 
in the evening, and a combination of a London 
popular paper, to give the essential news clearly and 
in small compass in the morning, with a local evening 
specializing in good local articles as well as a good 
news service both general and local, meets the average 
citizen’s requirements well. 

That conclusion, and all that has preceded it, might 
well be vitiated if one possible rival to the daily paper 
should develop as we are sometimes assured it will. 
Addressing the Institute of Journalists in 1915 Sir 
Robert Donald, editor of The Daily Cbromcle^ pre- 
dicted that a time would come when all the news of 
the day would be laid on to houses and offices like 
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gas and water, and suggested that in such a service 
the daily paper would find its most dangerous com- 
petitor. In the thirty years that have passed since 
then the forecast has been justified as regards the 
facts, but not as regards their consequences. The 
B.B.C has developed into an institution which in 
the old Savoy Hill days would never have been 
credible, but concurrently the circulation and pro- 
sperity of the national daily papers has increased 
progressively. The wireless is in fact much more an 
adjunct to the daily paper than a rival. It may do 
some injury to the evemng papers, which is why, 
till the war, it was agreed that the B.B.C. should 
radiate no news bulletin before 6 p.m. (Even so the 
broadcasting of some public event like the Boat Race, 
or the Waterloo Cup, was regarded as unfair com- 
petition.) But by increasing the public interest in 
news as news, as it undoubtedly has done, the B.B.C. 
has appreciably stimulated the demand for the com- 
modity which the newspapers exist to provide, and 
which they can provide far more efficiently than the 
wireless ever will. Information may be absorbed 
through the ear or the eye, and the spoken word 
has some advantages over the written, but once 
spoken it is past and irrecoverable. The written word 
remains; it can be re-read if its meaning is not im- 
mediately clear; it can be referred back to for its 
bearing on some other piece of news that seems 
related to it. What is more, it is commonly accom- 
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panicd in the paper with explanation or comment, 
very often illustrated and if necessary elucidated by 
a map, whereas the B.B.C. gives in the main the 
bare bones of news, which is just what it ought to 
give. It is debarred by its constitution from ex- 
pressing anything like political views, and its function 
generally is to be strictly objecti^. Newspapers are 
under no such restrictions, and with their own corre- 
spondents stationed all over the world they can pro- 
vide a news service much superior in quantity and 
quality to anything that falls within the B.B.C.’s 
proper field of operations. A newspaper, moreover, 
is much more than a purveyor of news. Skill and 
ability of a high order contribute ceaselessly to making 
it a balanced whole, with news, comment and features 
as its main constituents. To such a production the 
B.B.C. threatens no dangerous competition, nor is 
there reason to think it has the least desire to compete 
at all. Only in one event might Broadcasting House 
cause Fleet Street concern — if it took to putting ad- 
vertisements on the air as the various American 
broadcasting systems do. Competition in that field 
would be much more serious than in the field of news. 
But the prospect of commercial advertisements being 
interjected into broadcasting programmes in this 
country ^ms remote in the last degree. 

With the question, discussed above, of the con- 
centration or dispersion of ownership the future of 
editorship is intimately associated. As has been said. 
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the day of great editors is past, and it is no accident 
that their eclipse should have synchronized with the 
advent of the great amalgamations. If whatever views 
a mass-produced Press does enunciate are all pre- 
scribed in essentials from one centre, then the various 
editors in each group, instead of being men with 
convictions and leaders of opinion, need only be, 
and had much better be, expert technicians. So far 
as that happens, and it has happened already in large 
degree, the leading article becomes a perfunctory 
affair, existing more as a matter of tradition than any- 
thing else. It is surprising that m such circumstances 
that leading figure in American journalism, the 
columnist, has found no counterpart here; one of the 
developments of the future may well be in that direc- 
tion. Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson and 
Raymond Clapper, for example, enjoy a vogue and 
an influence in the United States such as no individual 
journalist in Great Britain comes near commanding. 
If the leader is to lose further in importance (which 
is by no means certain, for the standard of public 
demand looks like rising) the chance of the columnist 
may come here too, and so may that of the weekly 
reviews which specialize in considered comment on 
the news of the week. But some of the provincials 
will long remain, what they are to-day, the dependable 
custodians of the best leader-writing tradition 
All this, it must be repeated, depends on whether 
the control of the Press is to assume other shapes in 
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the future than those of the past — whether, in par- 
ticular, commercialization, with dividends combined 
with a certain kudos as chief motive, is to advance 
or recede. (This, it may be observed, is an evil that 
tends to be over-stressed; there arc very few papers 
of which it cannot be said that “ they stand for some- 
thing”, whether that something be desirable or not.) 
The possibility of extended Government control, or 
even of a semi-official daily paper managed by a 
Public Utility Corporation like the cannot 

be completely excluded, though nothing, in fact, 
seems more unlikely. War-time control has not been 
resented, for it has been exercised with wisdom and 
moderation and the need for it is fully recognized. 
But any perpetuation of the Ministry of Information 
after peace is declared, whether for purposes of con- 
trol or of propaganda, would and should be strenu- 
ously resisted. The individual newspapers at normal 
times have ample contacts with authority through 
their lobby, diplomatic, industrial and other corre- 
spondents, and practically every Government depart- 
ment has nov its Public Relations Officer, ready at 
any moment to be questioned or consulted. That 
adequately meets all reasonable needs. It would be 
only if the popular press degenerated seriously that a 
Public Utility Corporation newspaper could be con- 
sidered. Operating under ultimate Parliamentary 
control, no matter what party might be in power, it 
would need to pursue, like the B.B.C., a line of 
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scrupulous objectivity. It no doubt could, like the 
provide day by day an accurate and competent 
news service, with plenty of instructive articles and 
“entertainment” features. There is, moreover, a sec- 
tion of the public which wants, or thinks it wants, 
exactly that in a daily paper. In fact it is almost 
certainly mistaken. Such a paper would be ex hypotbesi 
colourless. It could hardly have leading articles at 
all. It would be devoid of all individuality or distinc- 
tion. It could satisfy none but the most irretrievably 
arid mind for as much as a fortnight. The normal 
reader would take it, if he took it at all, only as a 
criterion to check his usual daily paper by. 

The other possible development is more hopeful, 
though not much more likely to materialize. Reference 
has been made already to the steps certain papers 
which recognize their responsibility to the com- 
munity seriously have taken to guard against such 
changes of proprietorship, and consequently of policy, 
as have so constantly chequered the history of the 
British Press. Among London daily papers The 
Times alone has taken that course so far, its scheme 
dating from 1924. Among Sunday papers The 
Observer is taking it. Among weeklies The Spectator 
took it in its centenary year, 1928. The purpose of 
the machinery thus created is to prevent any transfer 
of shares to what might be considered undesirable 
hands, particularly wheref the transfer, or succession 
of transfers, is on such a scale as to carry control of 
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the paper with it; it does not regulate current policy 
except in so far as its object is to keep shares in the 
hands of persons whose aim it will be to see the 
traditions of the paper maintained. Is it possible, or 
advantageous, to develop that principle further? 
That depends in part on how the stipulations in such 
schemes as those of The Times and The Spectator 
regarding “ the subordination of personal to national 
interests and eliminating so far as possible questions 
of personal or commercial profit” are to be inter- 
preted. There is no reason on the face of it why a 
newspaper should not be organked on the lines of a 
public school, with control in the hands of a board 
whose membership is kept constant by the co-option 
of new members, or elections by shareholders, as 
places fall vacant through death or resignation, and 
with the actual management in the hands in the one 
case of the editor as it is in the other of the head- 
master. That would certainly involve the elimination 
of commercial considerations to the extent of limiting 
the rate of interest on capital, though in view of the 
fluctuations to which papers are subject the principle 
of cumulative preference might be adopted. The main 
point is that there should be provision for effective 
continuity of control and that all profits beyond what 
is needed for payment of the fixed interest should go 
to strengthening the paper in different ways. Such 
an arrangement need not, though it no doubt might, 
militate against enterprise, elasticity and initiative. 
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One thing, it will be remarked, is missing here, an 
initial statement of policy by which the direction of 
the paper would be permanently guided. How far 
that is practicable is doubtful. What is in question is 
arrangements for permanent control, and as years 
pass and conditions change old definitions may easily 
become limitations on freedom. But certain broad 
principles endure, and it should not be difficult so 
to state them as to guide without in any way ham- 
pering. And in regard to some aspects of the conduct 
of the paper it is possible to be much more specific. 

^ An example of that is found in The Christian Science 
Monitor, of Boston. That well-known and most 
efficient journal belongs to the Christian Science 
Church, and is indeed registered at the New York 
Post Office as a religious newspaper, but no sectarian 
influence is evident apart from the publication every 
day, in no very conspicuous position, of one article 
bearing on some aspect of Christian Science teaching. 
Apart from that it is a perfectly normal daily, com- 
parable in standing with the great New York or 
Chicago papers. It has an admirable corps of foreign 
correspondents and is known for the gcneritl relia- 
bility of its news. It makes a point of avoiding 
sensationalism. It is not a profit-making undertaking, 
whatever profit is made going back into the paper. 
It publishes no liquor advertisements and (what is 
not highly surprising in a Christian Science organ, 
b^t probably has other raisons d*etre as well) no 
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patent medicine advertisements. Over and above 
that it professes to exercise a stricter supervision 
than most papers over the contents of. its adver- 
tisement columns generally, on the basis of the 
slogan “truth in advertising”, which indeed it is 
claimed was coined by a Christian Science Monitor 
advertising manager. There may be little pr nothing 
here that differs greatly from the practice of the most 
responsible newspapers in this country, but it might 
well be both practicable and desirable to carry con- 
siderably further than this the formulation of basic 
principles to govern the conduct of a paper. Such 
a step might appropriately accompany the adoption 
of schemes such as have been discussed for safe- 
guarding control. In that connexion the position of 
The Daily Herald and Reynolds^ the Sunday newspaper, 
is worth considering. The latter was acquired some 
years ago by the Co-operative Press on behalf of the 
Co-operative Movement as a whole. The Herald is 
owned as to 51 per cent by Messrs Odhams and as 
to 49 per cent by the Trade Union Congress, but 
with a proviso that control of policy shall be in the 
hands of the Labour Party and the Trade Uidon 
Congress. There is nothing to prevent a paper being 
acquired or founded (for good or ill) by any suf- 
ficiently wealthy sectional interest, the Federation of 
British Industries, for example. 

•One still partially uejenown factor that may affect 
the future of the daily paper in another way is the 
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development of air-transport. There is nothing new 
about the conveyance of newspapers by air. London 
daily papers were regularly taken to Paris that way 
before the war, and some of them to more distant 
destinations. But it is a question not of what is 
technically practicable but of what is a profitable 
commercial proposition. It would be possible to get 
late editions of the London papers to any part of 
Great Britain — certainly to any part south of the 
Highland line, and there is no population worth con- 
sidering seriously farther north — by breakfast-time. 
The result of that would no doubt be to increase the 
pressure of competition on the northern provincial 
papers and drive still more of them out of existence. 
But no such development is probable. By printing 
in duplicate at Manchester the London papers cover 
the kingdom adequately as it is, and the slight ad- 
vantage distribution by air would give them would 
not be “Worth the considerable cost involved — unless 
indeed it were found, as it conceivably might be, 
that to deliver in bulk papers printed in London 
at a northern distributing-centre was less expensive 
than maintaining duplicate staffs, offices and machinery 
in a northern city. But even if that were so various 
technical considerations into which it 
to enter here would turn the 
nordicrn office. 

That, however, docs 
of ait-transport m its 
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tion and distribution. To go farther is no doubt to 
enter the realm of speculation, but there is no reason 
why that should be forbidden ground. What the 
imagination may legitimately be allowed to dwell on 
is the idea of an international or an Anglo-American 
daily paper. Whether such a paper could be produced 
and whether it would be worth producing are two 
separate questions. To take the second first, the case 
for inaugurating a paper of this kind if it could be 
done is reasonably strong. If conducted as it might 
and should be, it would be both a unifying and an 
educative force, providing news that would be kept 
scrupulously free from any national bias and articles 
designed to interpret nations accurately to one another, 
not on any propaganda basis — that would vitiate the 
whole conception — but as a normal business under- 
taking, depending for its success first and foremost 
on its journalistic competence. Such a paper might 
no doubt recciye4n the first instance the backing 
of men or societies interested in international under- 
standing, but unless within a few years it could stand 
on its own feet financially it would be demonstrating 
its failure to create a demand for what it offered. 

At this point, moreover, the question of technical 
practicability arises. That is most usefully discussed 
in relation to a possible Anglo-American daily paper, 
an undertaking in some respects simpler and in 
others more formidable than a paper produced for 
circularion throughout the western half of Europe. 
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The great advantage of an Anglo-American project 
would be that all difficulties of language would be 
obviated. The disadvantage is the distance which 
separates the two circulation areas on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic. No one can foresee how far develop- 
ments in aviation may go, but discussion here is based 
on the assumption that a day will come when regular 
crossings of not more than nine hours between 
London and New York could be counted on. That 
would enable part of every day^s paper to be flown 
across in “mat”, i.e. the papier-mache mould from 
which the metal plates of each page are cast. With a 
little ingenuity early pages, consisting of such items 
as book reviews, special articles, correspondence, 
advertisements, could be set and the mats moulded 
by eight in the morning, thus enabling them to reach 
the other side of the Atlantic by six or seven in the 
evening, which would leave ample time for the plates 
to be cast for that night’s run. The rest of the paper 
would, of course, have to be telegraphed or wire- 
lessed, as is the case with a considerable part of the 
northern editions of London papers to-day. No 
greater difficulties would be involved than had to be 
faced in the early days of the Pans Daily Mail, when 
communication between London and Paris by train 
and boat took almost as long as communication by 
air between London and New York docs to-day, or 
will to-morrow, and the task should be substantially 
simpler than the production of the Paris New York 
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Herald. The five-hour difference in time between 
London and New York would simplify the arrange- 
ments in some respects and complicate them in others. 

This, it may be repeated, is an excursion into the 
realm of speculation, and its only purpose is to show 
that if the thing were worth doing it could be done. 
What the demand for such a paper would be is proble- 
matic and the handicaps it would suffer would be 
considerable. Advertisements would be one diffi- 
culty, for the range of commodities for which a 
demand exists in both America and Britain is limited, 
but it would no doubt be possible for the American 
and the British edition each to carry purely national 
advertisements as well as those common to both. 
The necessary conversations on make-up and such 
matters between the two offices should be simple, 
as anyone who has ever listened to a Transatlantic 
Brains Trust evening — when the American member 
of the team participates as fully as if he were in the 
same room with the British — ^will realize. 

In the case of a more widely international, for 
example, a western European, daily paper some 
difficulties would be greater, some less. Distances 
from the head office would be shorter; more pages 
therefore could be sent by air and telegraphic costs 
would be lower. But the language question, of 
course, would be acute. No one would want an 
international paper in any language but his bwn, 
and it would seem on the face of it that translation 
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would be impossible within the three or four hours 
into which all the important work on a daily paper 
has to be compressed. That, in fact, is not quite 
certain. Translation to-day is a highly finished art, 
as anyone knows who has watched a row of inter- 
preters at Geneva whispering into microphones 
translations in different languages of a speech that 
is actually in process of being delivered; so that any 
delegate by donning ear-phones and pressing the 
appropriate button can listen to a simultaneous ren- 
dering in his native tongue. It would therefore be 
perfectly possible for what a telegraphist taps out 
in French in Paris to be typed in English in London 
or in German in Berlin with negligible delay. 
Altogether the conclusion must be that an inter- 
national daily paper will soon become, if it is not 
already, a perfeedy practical proposition technically. 
But the further conclusion must be that the inherent 
value of such a paper is quesdonablc, and the pro- 
spects of its commercial success more questionable still. 

Finally, the future of the Press must depend on 
the political evolution of the country. No self- 
respecting Press is possible except in a democracy, 
since it is only under democratic government that 
such a term as the freedom of the Press has any 
meaning. Democracy and the Press are interdepen- 
dent, for the effective workihg of democracy depends 
on the free discussion of every national issue as it 
arises, and that discussion must be based on informa- 
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tion imparted by the papers, and guided to a large 
extent by opinion expressed in the papers. That is 
why the existence of a number of independent voices 
in jthe Press is vital, and the merging of a number of 
those voices in a controlling combme the way of 
death. There must be not only free discussion of 
dominant issues but free criticism of dominant per- 
sons and institutions, criticism responsible certainly, 
but unhesitating and courageous. Incompetence, 
hypocrisy and charlatanism in high places must be 
exposed, and a limelight, powerful but void of malice, 
turned steadily on those who claim the country’s 
confidence, that while their virtues are illuminated 
their deficiencies may be no less searchingly revealed. 
No Press will be allowed to play that necessary part 
except under a democracy. If authoritarian govern- 
ment, whether of the Right or Left, were ever 
instituted in Britain, the first profession to feel the 
consequences would be the journalistic. The Press 
.itself entertains no illusions about that, nor could. 
If The Daily Mail^ under the first Lord Rothermere, 
displayed its folly by toying Tor a moment with 
British Fascism it displayed its wisdom by the swift- 
ness with which it recovered from the aberration. 
Givour’s great principle of “ a free Church in a free 
State” can claim no precedence over the principle 
of a free Press in a free State. 
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